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■i TRECOTHICK BOWER. 

dearly perceives his own imperfeciions will be 
the last to seek out, or be severe in his coodem* 
nation of those of others ; and from those, who 
are entirely free ? The noblest of mankind will, 
by an impartial and minute inspection into them- 
selves, by carefully view^g the mirror of their 
minds, discover failings sufficient to abate their 
self- exaltation. 

Yet none can desire the extirpation of the pas- 
sions ; they were implanted in our nature to con- 
duce to our felicity, to vivify and enliven the 
moral atmosphere, to impel us to the attainment 
of g;reatness and glory ; and he who should wiah 
for more than their subjugation, would be an ene- 
my to the happiness of his species. 

Virtue and vice thus blended in the disposi- 
tion of Morcar, esteem and censure were alike 
his portion ; of the former he might, perhaps, 
have proved himself more deserving, but for tne 
example of licentiousness set him by his sove- 
reign. Just as he emerged from boyhood, Ed- 
ward the Fourth became established in his long- 
contested claim. The character of this prince 
is too well known tO need expatiating on. 
Plunged in almost continual excesses, he appear- 
ed entirely forgetful of the slaughter through 
which he had waded to the throne. To be the 
scourge of iniquity, the encourager of virtue, the 
patron of literature and the tine and beneRcial 
arts, seemed to have no charms for him. The 
fatal beauty that led him to provoke the fierce 
resentment of the haughty Warwick, failed of 
fixing his roving fancy. In his own person he 
set an example of the most daring profligacy, al- 
lowing 00 tie to restrain him from the pursuit of 
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an object he admired. To his pcTsonal attrac* 
tions, the seductive Bweetness he could aeaume 
when he pleased, had he united the wish to do 
right, that heartfelt homage, which power alone 
can never exact, would have been his ; but de- 
graded by his vices, it was his title, not himself, 
that was respected. The youthful Stbergham 
was one of his most distinguished favourites; 
the undeviatiDg attachment of his family to that 
of York, gave him, indeed, the strongest claims 
to his regard, bat claims which might have been 
disregarded by the dissipated Edward, but for 
the pleasure he derived from the versatility of 
his talents, and the attendance of a person, ever 
ready, without rebuke or animadversion, to aS' 
sist him in any bold emprise or licentious frolic 

But the animadversions which he had the hap' 
piness of escaping from Morcar, through hia 
thoughUessness, Morcar himself was not without 
meeting on his conduct. In particular, did he 
hear himself censured for it, and reminded of 
the disgrace it was bringing on the memory of 
his nobie sire, by a youth of the name of Ed- 
mund, and known only as his page. 

To this youth a mystery appertained that none 
could fathom : he had been adopted an<l intro- 
duced into his family by the late earl, just after 
the final termination of the long-existing feuds 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
and by him educated with a care and tenderness 
fliat spoke no common interest in his fate, yet 
without any more certain establishment being 
secured for him than that of page to his son ; but 
as an excuse for this, it was a situatioiMhut un- 
A 2 
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'Friendship, of itseir ■ holy tic. 
Is nude more aMced by adveisity.' 

MORCAR, earl of Sebergham, waa brave, ge- 
neroua, and humane, but, withal, arrogant, irri- 
table, and resentful ; inclined to virtue, when not 
assailed by temptation, but easily induced to 
swerve, and prone, in consi;quence, to exccasea. 
Passions, which in infancy might, by due exer- 
tions, have been checked, by the admonitions of 
wisdom and restraint of education, were now, by 
indulgence and neglect, sprung to a height that 
overshadowed and eclipsed his nobler qualities. 

While those interested in his actions saw, 
£rom many of them, what might have been ex- 
pected from his virtues, if properly cultivated, 
they also beheld a proof of the sad imbecilit]' of 
human nature^^n imbecility that cannot be ac- 
knowledged without the arrogance of pride being 
checked, and the beseeching eye uplifted to Him 
who can alone prevent the foot from scumbling. 

To humble our pride, and restrain uncbarita- 
hleness, nothing, indeed, will so eifectually tend 
as the consciousness of our own weakness, a per- 
fect knowledge of ourselves ; since he that most 
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petual friendship— -no occasion to implore him 
not to let the consideration of their having been 
distinguished by different badges, having fought 
under different banners, have any weight with 
him. The heart of Sebergham eagerly acknowl- 
edged the claim which the offspring of his lament- 
ed friend had upon his kindness, a friend whom 
he probably would have less esteemed, had he 
been of his party, since he knew, by gratitude he 
was bound to the house of Lancaster. He took 
the noble boy to his arms, and solemly vowed to 
cherish him as his own, and educate him in a 
manner worthy of the noble race from which he 
drew his origin. This promise received, all 
worldly anxiety was terminated in the breast of 
the widowed mother j bestowing on her boy all 
she had to give, a parent's benediction, and re- 
signing him to the care of his selected father, with 
a prayer, that on the house of that father the de- 
solating sword of war might never be allowed to 
'Inflict such calamities as it had done on hers, she 
immediately after retired to a monastery contig- 
uous to the spot which had proved so fatal to her 
lord ; and where, through the pious friendship 
of earl Sebergham, his remains had found a holy 
resting-place. 

Here, in the course of a short time, her afflict- 
ed spirit was released from the troubles of this 
nether scene. Full of holy hope, she breathed 
her last sigh, requesting with it, that in the grave 
with him whose untimely fate had prematurely 
brought her to it, she might be laid. 

To none but his son, some few years older 
than the young Lestwithiel, did the earl impart 
the secret of his real birth. To him he denned 
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it necessary to disclose It, in order to obtain an 
assurance of his interest for him, and instruct 
him in the manner in which he conceived the re- 
trieval of his fortunes might be best effected j for 
immediately after the overthrow of the Lancas- 
trian faction, the estates of his family were con- 
fiscated, and it3 honours attainted : though, as 
previously observed, he did not imagine the na- 
ture of Edward as obdurate and implacable as it 
really was, he yet believed it sufficiently stern, to 
fear an abrupt application for the restoration of 
die title of Lestwithiel might be attended with 
injurious consequences ; and accordingly deemed 
the safest course to be pursued would be, to give 
the youthful heir an opportunity of ingratiating 
himself into the royal favour, ere any exertion 
was made in his behalf. To afford him this, he ap- 
pointed him page to his son ; but though he sood 
perceived the notice of the king attracted by him, 
he perceived it without any indications of its be- 
ing yet safe to preferthe supplication he intended. 
In time, however, he trusted what he so anxious- 
ly desired would be effected, namely, that the 
youthful spirit and graces of Edmund would be- 
get such a prejudice in his favour, as would ren- 
der it an easy matter to obtain the required boon 
for him. That this was a hope likely to be dis- 
appointed, he did not live to see : he died, just 
as his adopted son had completed his eighteenth 
year, and whom he left impressed with the sin- 
cerest sorrow for his death ; but Qngratefiil would 
have been the heart of Edmund had not this been 
the case, experiencing, as he had done, from him 
all the care and tenderness of a parent. In his 
expiring moments, he again gave his interests in 
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solemn charge to his son, commanding, if his 
exertions in his favour should ultimately prove 
unsuccessful, to put him in possession of a certain 
independence, which, in case of such a circum- 
stance, he had provided for him. The solemn 
promise he received on this occasion was as so- 
lemnly intended to be kept ; but notwithstanding 
this intention, time passed away without any ef- 
fort being made by Morcar to fulfil it. The truth 
was, his love of pleasure was too great not to ren- 
der him unwilling to enter upon any affair that 
might prove inimical to his pursuit of it. He 
knew not how his application in behalf of Ed- 
mund might be received, and accordingly felt 
averse to making it, with a determination, how- 
ever, of yet doing so, though when, he could 
not prevail on himself exactly to decide. 

Edmund deeply felt this delay, but felt too 
proud to express the resentment it inspired. To 
upbraid would be, he conceived, to indirectly so- 
licit ; and to solicit, in this instance, he disdain- 
ed. The disappointment inflicted by the cruel 
procrastination was aggravated by its being unex- 
pected ; the restrsunt which, during the lifetime 
of his father, the dissipated Morcar had thought 
it expedient to impose upon himself, having pre- 
vented a thorough insight into his disposiJtion. 
But for the virtues he in reality possessed, Ed- 
mund gave him ample credit ; he saw him gener- 
ous and feeling ; and, in proportion as he believ- 
ed him noble^ntinded, regretted the ascendancy 
of dissipation over him. Yielding to this regret, 
he often took upon himself the task of admonish^ 
ing him of his conduct. Notwithstanding his 
youth, there was something in his manner too 
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jmpresBive to permit what he said to be disregard- 
ed by Morcar. Ashamed, however, of being 
rebuked by a mere stripling, as he conceived, in 
comparison with himself — a stripling bequeath- 
ed, in a manner, to his tutelary care, he affected to 
turn his remonstrances into ridicule, declaring, 
with his waving curls and downy cheek, he was 
much fittcrfortnepartof Ganymede than Mentor. 

Of a sufficient age, at the time his house be- 
came involved in the general ruin that overtook 
t^e partisans of that of Lancaster, to be fully aeu' 
sible of the value of what was lost, Edmund be- 
came every day still more impatient for the re- 
trieval of his lineal honours. Proud and aspir- 
iDg, in&amed with all the hereditary ambition of 
his haughty rvce, he longed to throw off the 
shackles of dependeiice — a dependence light and 
easv, it was true, but still, from the name it bore, 
galling to his soul. He could not forget the adu- 
lation of other days ; the homage that, as the 
heir of the noble Lestwithiel, he had been in the 
habit of receiving; could not forget sufficiendy 
what he had been, to be able to endure with calm- 
ness what he now was. 

Like flowers that alternately expand and de- 
cline beneath the influence of the rising and the 
setting sun, his hopes alternately, each day, re- 
vived and fell. Still the flush of expectation 
gave warmth to his cheek, as he saw the earl pre- 

Earing for court ; and still, from his silence on 
is retnm, he felt the chill of disappointment 
stealing away its lively tint. 

Yielding to the impetuous feelings of his soul, 
he was often on the point of making that applica- 
tioQ himself which he found so cruelly delayed 
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by another— often on the point of throwing him- 
self at the feet of the king, and in person plead* 
ing his own cause ; but was still deterred, by the 
recollected counsel of his deceased benefactor, to 
avoid precipitation on the subject. 

Long, however, to endure a life of lingering 
suspense, of apparent dependence, of inglorious 
indolence, he feh to be impossible. Should the 
promised intercession of the earl be much longer 
deferred, he resolved on a bold effort for himself, 
and, if unsuccessful in it, on immediately after 
bidding a final adieu to a country in which his 
birthright was lost. 

This was a resolve, however, he could not 
form without the most acute regret ; passionate- 
ly attached to the land of his forefathers, by a 
diousand endearing recollections, he could not 
think on the possibility of yet becoming an exile 
from it, without the most agonizing sensations. 

On the home he had so early lost, his imagi- 
nation incessantly dwelt. In his waking visions, 
as well as nightly dreams, his troubled fancy was 
continually transporting him to his natal towers. 
Again, in reality, to behold them, he often es- 
sayed, urged by that ardent attachment which 
the heart of strong sensibility almost invariably 
contracts for the place of its nativity ; but was 
still prevented by the fearful solicitude of his de- 
parted friend, lest something should occur, in 
such a visit, to betray him. 

To this solicitude his successor was a stranger. 
Accordingly, soon after his decease, Edmund, 
at full liber^ to obey the impulse of inclination, 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to his hereditary 
home, on the banks of the Tamar, in Cornwall— 
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a pilgrimage from which he returned still more 
aiuuous, more decided, and more impatient than 
ever ; impelled by new motives, new hopes, new 
wishes, on determining speedily to ascertain what 
be had to expect. But from carrying this deter- 
mination into effect as soon as he intended, he 
was prevented by a request of the earl's. 

Hia maternal uncle, the old lord Bolton, du- 
rbig the absence of Edmund in Cornwall, had 
proposed an alliance between him and the young 
neircss of the ittuscrious house of De Bohun, in 
ffoithumbcrland, trusting a connexion of the 
kind would operate as some kind of check upon 
hia diaaipated propensities. 

These allowed him but little to relish the pro- 
poaaL Aware, however, that it might be pre- 
judicial to his interest to disoblige the baron, and 
diat besides, at some period or other, he would 
be absolutely expected to form an alliance of the 
kind, he did not allow himself to express any po- 
sitive repugnance to it ; but nothing could induce 
htm to do more till he exactly knew what the lady 
was. 

On his uncle's information he would not en- 
tirely depend, aware of their tastes not being ex- 
actly similar, and that qualities high in the esti- 
mation of one, were but slightly regarded by the 
other. But how to obtain the knowledge he re- 
quired was a matter of perplexity, objecting in 
person to make an effort for the purpose, lest de- 
clining her hand, after an introduction to her, 
as might be the case, should be construed into an 
affivnt. 

At length it occurred to him to employ Ed- 
mund in the affair, convinced that on his discre- 
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tioD anddiscemin^nt he might safely rely. -What 
he requested was readily granted ; there was no- 
thiDg, indeed, compatible with honour, he could 
desire of the noble youth there waa any chance of 
hia being refused ; so fervent was the gratitude 
he felt for the obligations conferred upon htm by 
his house, so ardent his zeal for his happiness. 

Huving received the necessary iastructions, he 
accordingly set out for the north, for hastening 
his departure to which, the earl had yet another 
motive than the one he avowed— a motive that 
rendered him restless, agitated, and impatient 
in the extreme. 

Chancing one morning to roam near a seques- 
tered bower in the garden, while yet deliberating 
how to act, whether or not to malce him his 
confidant in the affair, he espied him sitting 
there, through the foliage, with a locket in his 
hand, which he alternately kissed and gazed on, 
with every mark of rapture and devotion. 

Rendered curious by what he saw, the earl al- 
most involuntarily stopped to observe him> He 
had not long done so, when, in addition to it, he 
heard him ^igh forth the name of Emmcline, in 
tones the most impassioned. 

In the suspicion, previously excited, by what 
he had just seen, of his having formed a secret 
attachment, he was now confirmed i but who the 
object of it was, he could not possibly divine, un- 
able as he was to recollect knowing any 01^ who 
bore the name he had heard. 

While vainly striving to do so, Edmund rose, 
and unwilling to be detected watching him in this 
-manner, lord Sebergham directly drew back ; but 
after a short turn presently joined him in the 
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bower, which, extending to the very edge of the 
Thames, commanded s delightful view of that 
beautiful river, cutting its winding course 
throuBh 6elds green as the opening spring, and 
smooth as the new-mowed mead — rows of stately 
trees here spreading their intermingled branches 
over the murmuring water ; there, luxuriant 
woods, shade sweetly melting into shade, and 
admitting, through various openings, partial 
views of scattered villages and noble mansions, 
with bleating flocks^ feeding on the swelling 
lawns, and kine, ruminating on the broken and 
shrubby banks. '"^ 

For a moment he meditated rallying him on 
vhathehad seen, and accusing him of dissimula- 
tion ; but an instant's reflection checked this in- 
tention, by tending to convince him that it waa 
not probable Edmund would voluntarily acknow- 
ledge what he had so carefully tried to keep se- 
cret, and that, consequently, the likeliest method 
of obtaining the knowledge he required was by 
still appearing ignorant on the subject, lest Ed- 
mund might otherwise continue on his guard. 

Yet why he should be so anxious to discover 
who the object of his secret attachment was, he 
could not possibly tell, except it was from some 
jealous apprehension of her being some one 
whom he himself admired. 

In the ignorance that disquieted him he was 
not long kept. As they were perambulating the 
garden, they were suddenly joined by a young 
courtier, named sir Bevis, who, after a little con- 
versation, abruptly addressing Edmund, of whose 
journey to Cornwall his intimacy in the family of 
the earl made him acquainted, inquired whether. 
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during his sojourn there, he had seen, or heard, 
by any chance, of the celebrated beauty of that 
part of the country, the lady Emmeline, the 
daughter and heiress of the baron Trecothick. 

With a countenance suffused with crimson, 
eyes half averted, and lips evidendy quivering 
through emotion, Edmund falteringly replied he 
had. The deep crimson of his cheek, his em- 
barrassment and hesitation, all betrayed, to the 
keenly observant eye of Sebergham, the secret of 
his hearty that she was the object of the love it 
cherished, she the Emmeline whom so tenderly, 
so passionately, he had apostrophized. 

A kind of raokling sensation pervaded his bo- 
som at the conviction. Yes it was possible, he 
suddenly reflected, for Edmund to love without 
being beloved ; but how ungenerous to wish this 
might be the case! Yes, he felt it to be so« 
Still, however, he could not bring himself to 
think with complacency of his having made a 
conquest the most illustrious might be vain of. 

Anxious to learn more of the fair heiress, he 
was not sorry at Edmund's speedily retiring, 
evidently owing to the confusion he was in ; but 
he succeeded in hearing little more than that she 
was beautiful beyond description, and as yet, sir 
Be vis believed, unengaged. 

Would that he could ascertain whether this 
were really the case, lord Sebergham involunta- 
rily wished ; a secret journey to the place of her 
residence might enable him to do so, he reflect- 
ed ; and no sooner had the idea occurred, than 
he decided on availing himself of the pretext he 
had for sending Edmund to Northumberland. 
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Scarcely was he gone, however, ere belte^ 
thoughts than those that had chiefly instigated 
him to urge his departure began to prcvaiL 
Would it be fair, would it be honourable, be de- 
tnauded of himself, after what he had discovered, 
to attempt making an interest for himself in the 
bosom of the luvely Emmeline i Would the si- 
lence of Edmund on the subject be able to make 
him stand acquitted of baseness in his own eyes, 
should he do so ? No. Yet to lose the chance 
of securing an alliance so desirable, from a too 
scrupulous delicacy ; how agitating the idea ! 

How his uncle came to omit suggnting this to 
hicD, he could not well imagine, or rather felt 
irritated and indignant at his having done so. 

Now he almost decided on a journey to Corn- 
wall, and availing himself of the intimacy that 
had subsisted between the deceased earl, his fa- 
ther, and hers, to obtain an introduction to her— 
now shrunk from the thought as one of meditated 
baseness. 

In this fluctuating state he retired to rest the 
night after Edmund's departure ; but from the 
slumbers which it rendered restless, he was sud- 
denly startled by a noise in the adjacent gallery. 
Instantly rising, he snatched up his sword, and 
with the lamp that bumcd constantly in his cham- 
ber at night, issued from it ^ at h little distance 
he caught a glimpse of some one retreating with- 
in the apartment that was Edmund's ; he direct- 
ly rushed forward, and et-e the door could be 
fastened, setting his foot against it, burst it open. 

To his utter amazement, on doing so, the fea- 
ttirea of Hugh Seagrove, the immediate atten- 
dant of Edmund, and who, that morning, at 
B 2 
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sunrise, had quitted the residence of the earl, 
for the purpose of accompanying him into Nor- 
thumberland, met his view* 

^ Why, in the name of all the saints in the calen- 
der, is it you I really behold, Hugh?' said the earl, 
after surveying him for a moment with a look of 
wild surprise, ^ or only your fetch come to giire 
ghostly notice of your approaching dissolution V 

^ Oh no, an please you, my lord, 'tis I myself, 
body and bones, Hugh Seagrove, that your lord- 
ship sees,' replied the evidently trembling varlet. 

*' And prythee what has brought thee back in 
this suddeif^nd clandestine manner I dost know 
that fool's head of thine was within an inch of 
being sliced off, as clean as ever that of pump- 
kin's was V 

* Oh, the saints ! Well, if I had lost my head 
on such a foolish errand, I never should have for- 
given master Edmund.' 

^« What, is it an errand from him that brought 
thee back V 

* Yes, merely to seek for this silly trifle,' hold- 
ing up, as he spoke, the identical locket which 
the earl had seen in the hand of Edmund in the 
bower ; ^ he's as full of vagaries as his betters ; 
no offence, I hope, my lord ; and missing it just 
as we got to Hatfield, right or wrong, would 
force me back to seek for it, but with a strict 
charge not to let any one know he had d^ne so ; 
for the enabling me to observe which, he gave 
we the key, which, as your loi^ship knows, he 
has of one of the private gates.' 

^ Is it an amulet ?' said the earl, taking it with 
apparent carelessness from him, affected for the 
purpose of concealing the real anxiety he felt, to 
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be better informed on the subject, and which he 
conceived it probable he miglit now be, owing tt» 
the BimpliciCy of Hugh, and his having attended 
Edmund on his recent journey to Cornwall. 

Hugh laughed — * To see how wide some folks 
arc of the mark !* said he. 

' Well, I shan't be very wide of it, I suppose, 
if I guesB it to be the present of some &ir lady. 
Come, confesB, for I see you know something ; 
and I should like to detect the young varlet, he 
pretends to so much sanctity— is not your master 
a great rogue ?' 

Hugh grinned — ' By'r lady, that were a good 
joke indeed, to blab, and so run the risque of a 
good trouncing ; for again, no offence, I hope, my 
lord, master Edmund is quite as fiery as his 
betters.' 

' A fine fellow, truly, to be afraid of having 
your doublet dusted ! But come, I promise not 
to betray what you tell, so let me have no more 
hesitation on the subject.* 

* Well, if I must, I must,* said Hugh ; ' and, 
to be sure, without any sin I may oblige your 
lordship, seeing ns how I never was bound to 
secresy, master Edmund knowing nothing of my 
being acquainted with what I am about telling. 
You know I went with him into Cornwall, whi- 
ther he journied, ' he said, merely for the sake of 
viewing that part of the kingdom ; and such I 
suppose was the case, seeing that, from the mo- 
ment of our reaching Lauuceston till we left it, 
he never ceased rambling about ; I wanted much 
to attend him, but he sternly commanded me 
never to attempt following^ and so I was fain to 
rove about by myself. Welt, one day, as I went 
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whistling fdong, sniffing up the fresh air of the 
£elds, and diinking of nothing at all, as one tnay 
Bay, there came on a pelting thunder-storm, that 
made me run for it ; near the place where it sur- 
priaed me was an old deserted castle, and there 
I took shelter. Scarcely had I done so, when 
methought I heard the voice of master Edmund, 
in deep and sorrowful conversation with some 
one. Somewhat surprised, as well as curious, 
I stole on tiptoe to the spot from whence I fan- 
cied it came ; and through a loophole in the 
wall that divided the chamber he was in from the 
passage I came through, beheld him talking with 
a young and beautiful lady. So much were they 
engrossed by each other, that had I been even 
less cautious than I was in approaching, still I 
believe I should not have been heard. He was 
telling her he was not bom in the obscure station 
he had reason to suppose she imagined, and con* 
juring her to give him hopes of becoming his, 
should he succeed in obtaining his birth-right.' 

*' And this,' said the earl, still fixedly eyeing 
the locket, ^ is a token that he did not beseech in 
vain?' 

Hugh nodded assentingly— ^ True, my lord ^ 
but certainly he is so handsome a youth, and then 
his manners are so courteous, that one cannot 
wonder he should be a successful suitor.' 

^ Well, and is this all you know ?' impatiently 
demanded the earl. ^ Did you not learn who 
she was ?' 

Again Hugh nodded — ^ That I- did,' he re- 
^j^^ plied ; ^ but how, I shall not tire your lordship 

by detailing ; I shall only say, that I rested not 
^^ . tiU,bydintof watching, and describing, and in- 
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qairing, I learnt she was the beautiful daughter 
of the baron I'recoihick,' 

* And of her hand, the hand of one of the 
richest heircBses in these realms, has Edmund 
been indeed so fortunate as to obtain a prooiisc !' 
in a tone of irrepressible and almost indignant 
vexation exclaimed the carL 

* Yes, that he has indeed ; but then 'tis only 
con<Utional— not to be fulfilled, except he reco- 
vers his own, whatever that may be, tor with all 
my efibrts I could not discover.' 

Without appearing to notice this evident hint 
t>f Hugh's expectation of having his curiosity, in 
turn, gratified, the earl continued to muse, with 
somethiag like a sensation of envy, on the good 
fortune of Edmund, his present situation taken 
into consideration, without any of the advantages 
of acknowledged rank to obtain the prospect of 
such an alliance-^ And shall a mere stripling, a 
dependant,' he demanded of himself, "■ be allow- 
ed to bear away such a prize — to raise himself 
to sudden pre'Cminence, without competition? 
Why,' he mentally continued, ' why was not this 
alliance suggested to me, seeing it is one I never 
could have declined, from its numerous advan- 
tages ? And is she so handsome, so very hand- 
some ?* he almost sighingly enquired. 

'Is she!' repeated Hugh j 'you know our 
queen is reckoned handsome j and so she is. Hea- 
ven bless her highness ! and so is the lady Anne — 
and so is the merry Mrs. Shore ; but these are 
all no more to be compared to her than I am to 
your lordship : so you may judge, my lord, whe- 
ther she deserves to be called handsome or no.' 

Again, almost sighing, the earl returned the 
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locket ; and repeating his promise of keeping se- 
cret what he had heard, retired to his chamber, 
but not again to rest ; all disposition to it was 
destroyed by what he had been listening to. He 
could not forbear envying Edmund— could not 
forbear thinking, that in obtaining the regard of 
the fair Emmeline, he had obtained what ne him- 
self was better entitled to— could not avoid ima- 
gining, that, from his silence on the subject, it was 
his wish to burst from obscurity without owning 
further obligations to him, an idea that made him 
accuse him of unparalleled haughtiness and in- 
gratitude. In short, he felt as if Edmund had 
done him an injury, and gave way, therefore, 
without hesitation, to a feeling of resentment 
against him. 

His imagination inflamed by the description he 
had received of the beauteous daughter of Trc- 
cothick, he longed to behold her—* But where- 
fore,' he demanded, * engaged as she is — engag- 
ed, but how ? Conditionally, clandestinely, with- 
out the sanction of her father.' Why then deny 
himself the pleasure of seeing her ? Why a pos- 
sibility of being allowed to enter the fair field of 
open competition for her. 

But would it be consistent with real honour for 
him to do so ? Knowing what he did, again he 
demanded, would it not be a mean subterfuge to 
plead ignorance of the affair, because supposed 
ignorant of it ? Oh yes, he felt it would ; and 
with a feeling of self-degradation, for ever hav- 
ing formed such a thought, shrank from it. But 
to permit ourselves to deliberate between right 
and wrong, is to weaken our power of resisting 
^ temptation. The arguments he had had recourse 
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to, for the purpose of excusing hia suddenly-con* 
ceived idea of perfidy to Edmund, were of too 
plausible a nature not to have made some impres- 
sion on him; and accordingly, iviihout further 
delay, he finally resolved on proceeding to the 
casde of Trecothick. 

But BO truly hateful to him was any thing like 
an absolute apostacy from honour, that the reso- 
lution was no sooner taken, than he tried to per- 
suade himself it was formed with no other view 
than that of nnerely gratifying his curiosity, or ra- 
ther that nothing should induce hint to swerve 
from tntegri^. 



CHAP. II. 

" In luch R place as this, at such an hour, 
' If ancestry un be in augfat believ'd, 
DcBcendini; spirit* have convers'd wltli nu>n. 
And told the aecreta of the world unknown." 

aLIKE prompt and impatient, the rising sun 
beheld him on his way to Cornwall, attended by 
a few chosen domestics, but to whom he impart- 
ed not whither they were going, till they were 
some miles from town. 

It was settled that Edmund should remain for 
some days at the castle of De Bohun ; he there- 
fore did not conceive it improbable that before 
his return he should be back from Cornwi^I i but 
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if not, had no doubt of being able to impose on 
; him, with regard to the place he had reaUy been 

at. 

He commenced his joumev in the delicious 
month of June, when ail is f r a grance and bar* 
mony, all calculated to inspire vernal delight and 

His taste was not so vitiated by the excesses 
of a court, as to render him incapable of relish- 
ing the beauties of nature ; on the contrary, he 

, experienced the most delightful sensations, as he 

surveyed the smiling scenery he passed through^ 

» inhaled the sweetness of the meadows, and hear- 

kened to the thrilling songsters of the groves. 
These sensations, united at times to a kind of wa- 
vering in his intention of proceeding, and the recol- 
lections of former times, that were revived as he 
advanced, often induced him to linger on his way ^ 
for along the road he travelled were alternately 
to be traced vestiges of the Romans and their im- 
mediate successors in the island, the Saxons, in 
the mouldering strong holds and curious en- 
trenchments of one, the mcient cairns and rude 
monuments of partial victories of the other. 

Passing through a succession of smiling villa- 
ges, watered by pleasant streams and embellish- 
ed with rural shades, he reached Reading, where, 
alighting at the magnificent Abbey, he stopped 
for the night. The quietude that prevailed with- 
in its consecrated walls— the mild, yet awe-in- 
spiring gloom of its lengthening aisles«-the calm 
and abstracted air of its holy inmates, all tended 
to excite feelings that rendered him almost reluc- 
tant to quit it ; nor did he, till he had first seen 
evcQ^ thing worthy of observation here, and in 
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particular the tombs of its noble founder, Heniy 
the First, and his queen. 
' On the succeeding day there was much less to 
engage his attention than on the preceding. The 
farther he advanced, the more thinly he found 
the villages scattered. Sometimes he proceeded 
miles without discerning any trace of inhabita- 
tion. There was something in these open and 
silent tracts of country, a contrast too great to 
the busy scenes he had lately been engaged in, 
not to impress him with a feeling of melanchol)- ; 
so much is man the creature of circumstances, 
alive to feeling, prone to integrity, till some pow- 
erful motive of self-interest blunts the one, or 
holds out a lure to draw him from the other. 
The gradual, and almost imperceptible, effect 

Eoduced upon him by the scenes through which 
: passed, occasioned him to reflect, with still 
deeper remorse, on the wrong he had momen- 
tarily meditated against Edmund, and determine, 
more firmly than ever, to let nothing tempt him 
to commit one in reality. 

The Bun was setting over the hills, imparting 
a kind of softened glory to the distant prospect, 
inexpressibly beautiful, as Morcar entered the 
dusky forest of Savemake. He had not advanced 
far, amidst its wild thorns, ere the scantj' por- 
tion of daylight that remained was completely ob- 
scured by the overhanging boughs of the cluster- 
ing trees, darkened with the dismal shades of 
coming night, and overrun with fern and brush- 
wood, wearing, at this hour, a funereal hue ; no- 
thing could be more gloomily savage 'than the 
scene ; far as the eye could penetrate, nothing met 
it but obstructing shades, receding into each 
VOL. I. C 
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other, amidst which, where here and there a grey 
gleam of twilight found admittance, a thousand 
dismal shadows seemed to stalk. Fear, however, 
was a stranger to the heart of Morcar ; yet to 
linger in the way of uncertain dangers, he deem- 
ed no proof of courage ; he would accordingly 
have quickened his speed, but for the caution re* 
quisite, from the ruggedness of the straggling 
paths, and the naked roots of the old trees.— 
Compelled to slacken it, he gradually fell into a 
train of thought, that quickly abstracted him 
from the scene, but to a perception of which he 
was soon recalled by a retrograde movement of 
his steed. 

Surprised, he uplifted his head from his bosom, 
on which it had sunk, and beheld a tall and dusky 
figure seizing the reins. It instantly struck him 
he was way-laid ; and accordingly drawing his 
shining glaive, he smote the figure ; but the blow 
produced no effect ; it seemed to fall on air. 

* Who art thou V demanded Morcar, for the 
first time panic-struck, as he gazed on the mo- 
tionless form before him, and felt his steed shiv- 
ering under him. 

* Thy warning friend,' replied a deep sepul- 
chral voice. ^ Speed back, speed back ; for ruin 
awaits thee in the onward path.' 

* What !' exclaimed Morcar, endeavouring to 
speak collectedly, though he trembled ^'nh emo- 
tion, ^ am I so favoured, then, as to have a friend 
who watches in secret over my safety ? But re- 
veal thyself, for prudence forbids attention to an 
unknown,' lest there should be another motive 
for his advice than the one avowed.' 

* Behold then !' was the reply ; and dropping 
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the rein, the figure pressed nearer to him ; and 
shaking back a cowl that had hitherto enveloped 
its features, discovered the ghastly visage of his 
lamented sire ! terrible was his aspect ; his eyes, 
like two decaying fires, shed a pale Same over 
his countenance, that rendered more ghustly the 
features of death. An icy horror crept through 
the veins of Morcar ; his flesh quivered, and in. 
voluntarily he called aloud to his attt:ndanta ; but 
it was some minutes ere they heard him, owing 
to their having unwittingly loitered behind him. 
Id chattering of the occurrences of the road. 

At length he heard them quickly advancing, 
and at the instant the appalling phantom vanish- 
ed into air. He was falling from his horse as 
they came up with him ; they lifted him from it, . 
and uncoverinehis head, he presently revived. 

As soon as tney saw him sufGciently recovered 
to speak, they were eager in iheir inquiries as tu 
the cause of the terror he had displayed ; but this 
the earl declined explaining ; he knew not what 
to think, and therefore determined on concealing 
the recent occurrence, lest its disclosure should 
occasion unpleasant conjectures, or be a source 
of ridicule. 

Desiring his steed to be led forward, he slow- 
ly followed, deeply pondering on the recent in- 
cident ; though not untinctured with the super- 
stition of the times, yet so Utile cause did he im- 
agine for a visitation of the kind, that he could 
scarcely avoid thinking what he had recently seen 
an illusion of his senses — ' Yes, yes,, it must he 
so!' he inwardly exclaimed, and his heart sud- 
denly lightened of an oppressive load by the-per- 
suaaioD, he hurried forward, and again mounted. 
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FoF a minute he had wavered about proceeding ; 
but in consequence of the opinion he had now 
adopted, no longer hesitated on the subject. 

Just as he remounted, a passing bell struck 
out ; he almost started, and in an agitated ac- 
cent—* What bell is that,' he demanded, * that 
flings its sullen sound upon the evening air V 

* Bell, my lord !' his attendants, almost with 
one voice, repeated, * we hear no bell.' 

* Strange !' he cried. * Still it swings its hol- 
low sound around, and seems to me a knell.' 

* Oh dear, my lord, how you scare me,' ex- 
claimed Corbeau, one of his suite, * by what you 
say ! I know there is no church or convent suf- 
ficiently near, for I know these parts well, to let 
us hear a real bell here ; and to hear an imagin* 
ary one, is a sure sign of evil. There was my 
lord Gundulph, and his beautiful dame, the lady 
Mercia, whom I had the honour of serving be- 
fore I became your lordship's vassal, in travel* 
ling over one of the moors in Cumberland, they 
hc;ard just such a sound ; and though they arriv- 
ed at their casde in good health, it is well known 
they were both dead in less than a week after.—- 
Ah, it's not for nothing, I fear, I saw a winding 
sheet in one of the tapers in your lordship's 
chamber last night, nor spilt the salt, as I was 
putting it into my pottage this morning.' 

* True, so you did,' said one of his fellows ; 

* but by our lady, you didn't spill the cup of good 
Rhenish you had after.' 

* Why no, truly,' cried Corbeau, with a grin, 

* that were a pity ; when one has any thing pre- 
cious in hand, 'tis natural they should be careful 
of it. But what I have told you is not all. The 
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ravens and owls never left screaming and hooting 
last night at the Abbey, and we all know what 
their cries portend. Bless his reverence ! but 
when I heard the hooting of the latter, I thought 
it was the fat abbot himself I heard snoaring, till 
flap Sap came a pair of great wings against the 
casement.* 

* Peace, peace, thou croaker,' impatiently com- 
manded the earl, ' and keep thy omens and thy 
auguries to thyself.' 

Again he pressed forward — again he felt his 
spirits oppressed ; but chiding himself for weak- 
ness, in suffering the suggestions of vulgar au- 
perstitioD to affect him, he presently succeedcct 
in arguing himself out of his dejection. 

His efforts for the purpose were seconded by 
the partial dispersion of the gloom in which he 
had been involved. The moon, in silent glory, 
rising, silvered the broad expanse, and shed a tre- 
mulous lustre over the solemn scene. Its effect 
upon him was g^fhe moqt impressive nature, such 
as elevated his thoughts, and gradually led to the 
most sublime contemplations. The wonders of 
creation — the goodness of the Deity — the noble 
purposes for which man was created, evinced in 
his majestic form and immortal spirit—' And 
shall,' said the now moralizing Morcar, 'shall 
he whose soul is imprest with reason's signet, that 
Itis heart might know, and, knowing him, adore 
the gracious Creator, behold his wondrous *orks, 
partake of his bounties, the blessings he has so 
profusely scattered in the path of man, and yet 
Kel no sentiment of adoration or gratitude for 
him i Oh, what monstrous impiety ! what base 
C2 
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ingratitude ! and yet is he not daily guilty of it, 
who has given himself up to revels and to riot ^ 

^ How does the heart swell and dilate with 
pride at the slightest notice of an earthly sove* 
reifpi, and yet with cold indiSerence, too often, 
thinks of enjoying the protection^ of him whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain! Oh, 
strange inconsistency ! to be proud, to be vain, of 
the favour of a being, weak, frail, fallible, as our- 
selves, and yet not to exult in that of him who 
rideth on the wings of the wind, whom cherubim 
and seraphim obey— who, through the gloom of 
chaos, flashed intolerable day — who bade the war- 
ring elements to cease— outspread heaven's azure 
canopy, decked it with the radiant sun, the silver 
moon, and all the glittering host of countless con- 
stellations'—at whose voice the everlasting hills 
arose, the earth threw out flowers, and tall forests 
started on the mountain's brow ! Oh, terrible 
insensibility ! to bend, with trembling deference, 
before an earthly throne, and not fall prostrate be- 
fore him to whom so much more is due than can 
ever be owing to mortal man ! who from nothing 
called us into life, endued us with faculties al- 
most divine, with senses to luxuriate in the beau- 
ties of creation, to enjoy the gratefiU vicissitude 
of day and night, the splendor of the heavens, 
the sweetness of the aromatic herbs and flowers, 
the rich flavour of the ripened fruits, above all, 
the delights of mutual tenderness, of comming- 
ling souls. 

*' But such is the effect of wild revelry ; it steeps 
the soul in a kind of Lethean forgetfulness of 
what it owes to Heaven. Henceforth, from time 
to time, will I still steal from the ^generate crowd. 
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in order to recollect mvBelf, and woo fair Wis- 
dom in her lonely haunts, those tranquil shades 
and solitary bowers in which she loves to dwell.' 

Such was the resolve of the lately dissipated 
Morcar, affected by local circumstances, and the 
recent incident ; and a sweet and placid scnaatioa 
was the result of it, for the heart is not slow id 
its approval of a virtuous determination. 

This night, as on the prectding, he partook of 
the hospitality of a religious house. The next 
morning, after travelling a few miles, he reached 
]\lartborT>ugh, where he paused for some time, 
partly for the purpose of refreshment, parUy to 
gratify his curiosity hy a view of the famous Ro- 
man entrenchment there. As he rode over the 
adjoining downs, he cuuld not avoid being amus- 
ed by the remarks of his attendants on the stones, 
denominated grey wethers by the country peo- 
ple, that, in infinite numbers, and of all dimen'^ 
sions, lie scattered over the m,t strongly resem- 
bling, it is confessed by travellers, on a. transient 
view, straggling sheep, and which are rendered 
a subject of still greater curiosit)' by being de- 
tached from any rock^ 

The next stage was the little town of Calne, si- 
tuated on a stony hill, and famous for having been 
one of the Roman stations, and seats of the West 
Saxon kings. These were circumstances that 
did not render his being compelled to make ano- 
ther stop there unpleasing to Serhergham. 

The remainder of the journey passed without 
any thing else occurring worthy of note i and to- 
wards thedecline of the third day, theawfulshades 
of Trecothick appeared in view, with its noble 
battlements and ivied turrets, backed by a ricb 
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amphitheatre of woods, stretching to an immea- 
surable extent. 

The impressive grandeur of former ages was 
here conspicuous ; nothing could be more mag- 
nificent or striking ; the grandeur of the tower- 
ing woods heightened the effect the building was 
calculated to produce, forming, as they appeared 
to do, a boundless contiguity of shade. Their 
deep gloom was finely contrasted by the bright 
verdure of the intervening lawns, falling in soft 
undulations from copse to copse ; a thoipand sil- 
very streams meandered through these shades, 
some with labyrinthian intricacy through the in- 
tertwisted roots of the old oaks, others over peb- 
bly beds to the Tamar, which divided the lands 
from Devonshire. 

Morcar, retaining but one attendant, directed 
the rest of his retinue to Launceston, and with- 
out pausing proceeded to Trecothick. 

The sky was now shaded by the clouds of night 
•—the birds were warbling their closing lays— • 
the peasant whistled over the glebe to his peace- 
ful cottage — the flocks faintly lowed as folded for 
the night — the trees rustled in the breeze— the 
atr, cooled by the falling dews, gave to the senses 
delight and energy — the glow-worm lit its little 
lamp, as if vainly wishing to emulate the stars 
that glittered in the firmament. Through in- 
numerable brakes was seen the faint taper of the 
peasant, while eminently conspicuous from th& 
storied windows of the Castle a blaze of light was 
diffused around. 

But the mingled sounds that fluctuated on the 
air soon died away ; and Morcar presently, after 
entering a shelving l^me, sunk between ateep 
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banks, overrun with thorns and thickets, found 
the Castle and the cots alike hid from his view. 
The scene was in unison with'his present feelings, 
or rather excited reflections that imparted some- 
thing of pensi^ snlemnity to them. Involunt*- 
rily he checked his steed, and raising his eyes to 
the starry cope of heaven, contemplated it with 
mingled wonder and delight. 

* Uh thou,* he cried, as he gazed upon these, 
the most glorious of the works of the divinity, 
' who sittest enthroned above this sphere, how il- 
lustrative is all of thy goodness, the mild splen- 
dours of even, the blazing refulgence of noon! 

* Oh, how can the wayward heart of man re> 
pine for the luxuries of art, when Nature, like a 
a kind parent, has provided so much for his enter- 
t^nment and pleasure— gratifications that cannot 
pall by repetition, or vitiate by enjoyment ! 

' But on him who suffers himself to be engaged 
in vicious pursuits, her gifts are thrown away. 

' And shall I,* demanded Morcar, blushing as 
he asked his heart the question, ' shall I, aware 
of this, suffer myself to be drawn into such pur- 
suits again? Shall I ' His steed climbed a 
gentle ascent at the instant, and the next he found 
himself before the gates of the Castle. 

He instantly sounded the suspended horn : the 
shrill blast, echoing through all the lofty towers 
and portals, quickly brought the porter to the 
gate. To his interrogatory the earl replied by 
announcing his name; his late father and the ba- 
ron had been well acquainted, and he meant to 
assign the esteem, which, as a friend of his de- 
ceased ure's, he experienced for the latter, as the 
motive of his visit. 
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CHAPTER III. 



< Ohp knew he but his happiness ! of men 
The happiest he, who, far from public VRge, 
— — — with a choice few retir^, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life.* 



X HE announcetneDt of his name procured him 
immediate admission ; and passing through a 
magnificent hall, he was conducted to an inner 
apartQ^ent, from whence the female part of the 
family had just retired for the night, but where 
the baron still remained. 

His reception was of the most cordial nature 
— his welcome a twofold one, on his father's ac- 
count and his own; the baron having highly 
esteemed the deceased earl, and being too remote 
from the court to hear any thing of his successor 
that could injure him in his estimation. 

The baron was now declining into the vale of 
years ; but his was that green old age which na- 
ture allows the children of temperance to enjoy ; 
like the hardy evergreen, he bloomed and flourish- 
ed in the winter of his days ; health flushed his 
cheeks, and his eyts were replete with anima- 
tion. 4 

The table was quickly respread. On its being 
again uncovered, and the domestics withdrawn, 
an unrestrained conversation took place, which, 
over the sparkling bowl, was prolonged to a late 
hour. 
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Tfasae trm) have once mixed in busy life can 
Bcldom so entirely detach their thoughts from it, 
«s not to feel iaterested in the passing occurren- 
ces of the day. This was the case with the ba- 
ron ; he could not help being pleased whenever 
lie had an opportunity- of Ratifying the anxiety 
he felt on the subject. Coming immediately 
from court, Morcar was perfectly qualified to 
answer his minute inquiries. The result was, an 
Opprehension on the part of the baron that civil 
discord was not yet at an end in England'^ 
* Much I fear the wily Richard,' he said ; ' much 
I fear the innocent blood that has been shed must 
have atonement. Intricate and perplexed as ap- 
pear human events, yet carefully to investigate 
their causes, and wc shall find them the regular 
result of each other — the miseries of dire ambi- 
tioi; but a just retribution for previous guilt. In 
no instance I think is this more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the historj' of the rival houses of 
these realms. To begin with the unhitppy Rich- 
ard: the assassination of his uncle of Gloucester 
was followed by his own; for, notwiihstanding 
all that has been said to induce a contrary belief 
he too surely fell by the ruthless hand of violence. 
The bloody fate of the blooming Rutland was fol- 
lowed by the equally cruel murder of the-jouth- 
ful Edward ; and though that of his ssint-like fa- 
ther, the next hapless victim to ferocious re- 
venge, has not yet been avJI|ged, let us not de- 
lude ourselves with a hope that it will not, for 
blood will have blood ; over the unjust shcdders 
of it the sword of terrible retribution hangs sus- 
pended but by a single hair,' 

* Alas, unhappy land !' exclaimed the earl ; 
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^ what dire calamities hast thou noralready sus- 
tained through the wildness of ambition !* 

^ What, indeed !' rejoined the baron. * Sober- 
ed as my feelings now are, by time and reflection, 
I cannot avoid viewing with something of asto- 
nishment the wild eagerness of mankind after 
what they are destined for so short a space to 
enjoy. Scarce has the haughty hero, who car- 
ried war and desolation into almost unknown re- 
gions, time to recount his conquests, ere a migh- 
tier than he sweeps him o£f from the face of the 
earth.' 

^ But might not the reflection be too far pur- 

'^ sued V said Morcar. ^ Creatures as we are of 

%^ noble intellect, should we not, in our pursuits, 

* be detached from selfish considerations i And 

would this be the case if we paused in the midst 

of them, because there was a possibility of our 

not reaping the fruit of our labours ?' 

^ It might be so,' returned the baron ; ^ but 
you mistake me if you imagine I deem the con- 
sideration of the brevity of human life should 
do more than check the inordinance of ambition, 
and prevent a too eager thirst after riches ; what 
may be of benefit to our country, or posterity, no- 
thing should deter us from.' 

The midnight hour sounded ere they separat- 
ed for the night ; but not immediately after re- 
tiring to repose did Morcar enjoy it, so agitated 
were his spirits, sojiymuUuous his feelings, from 
the different reflections that pervaded his mind* 

Inimical to repose, the first twitter of the birds 
roused him from his couch. At an open window 
he observed the progress of the rising sun. As 
the horizon kindled, and the mists of early day 
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dispened before its influeoce, what a prospect of 
magnificence and beauty oiet his view! The 
dusky veil of twilight withdrawn, it seemed as if 
a new creation had burst upon his sight. 

The chequered light produced by the pardal 
admission of the sunbeams through the woodn 
had the moat beautiful effect. Here alt was so- 
lemn gloom, there bright verdure. The <itream- 
lets, glittering and sparkling in the dancing 
beams, seemed like rilla of silver as they pursued 
their devious course to the Tamar, now seen, 
now disappearing, amidst the luxuriant shades. 
The fragrant shrubs and flowers that decked the 
bowers and enamelled the sod, freshened by 
the dews of night, exhaled the choicest sweets. 
Herds of deer browsed beneath the ample foliage, 
now playfully bounding after one another, now 
suddenly stopping, as if to gaze at ' early passen- 
ger.* Through various openings in the woods a 
distant view of meads and sun-burnt fields was 
caught, scattered over with flocks and herds, 
and from which, at intervals, blended with the 
tuneful melody of the shady groves, was heard 
the cheering voice of * social labour, lave, and 
happy glee.' Morcar was enchanted—' Oh Hea- 
vens !' he exclaimed, ' to what real enjoyments 
have I hitherto been a stranger ! How faint, how 
cold, the feelings inspired by the pomp and un- 
varying magnificence of a court, compared to 
those awakened by these scenes, where nature is 
every where recognised ! Here all is pure, sim- 
ple, and lovely. Nothing is to be dreaded from 
the rich banquet prepared for the senses, but all 
is calculated nt once to give delight and energy 
to the soul. How hc^diful is this balmy air, 
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that, as it breathes over the flowers, seems to 
steal their svreetness, for the purpose of wafting 
it to the delighted sense ! — ^how enlivening the 
gay notes of these feathered choristers ! — ^how 
pleasing the solemn feeling, inspired by the ver- 
nal gloom of these deep woods !' 

To enjoy at large the beauties he so much ad- 
mired, he unclosed a door opening to a private 
staircase, that gave him immediate egress from 
the Casde. 

Descending a steep slope, covered with the fin- 
est verdure, he found himself in a deep glen, en- 
compassed with woods of an awful and majestic 
appearance. This he immediately concluded to 
be a favourite spot, pavillions and arbours being 
scattered around, composed of luxuriant and 
sweet-scented shrubs^ A clear stream wound 
through it, with that murmuring sound so pleas- 
ing to the romantic and pensive. But the atten- 
tion of Morcar was soon engrossed by one object. 
He had not proceeded far, when passing an ob- 
truding hillock, overrun with wild thickets, he be- 
held a young female playfully decorating a fawn 
with flowers. He started, for instantly it struck 
him it was Emmeline he saw ; nor was he mis- 
taken ; it was she indeed, the admired daughter 
of the noble Trecothick, and one of the fairest of 
her sex. 

Tall, slight, elegantly formed, it was impossi- 
ble to say whether the eye took most pleasure in 
resting on the gracefulness of her light form, or 
the varying expression of her animated counte- 
nance. Large, and of a heavenly blue, her eyes 
werCiAiU of a softness the most dangerous, a sen- 
sibility the most bewitching, and of which the 
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fugitive biush#||f her beautiful cheek were alike 
indicative ; lock* of glossy brown, as they pla}-ed 
over her opoB brow, and round her )iolishcd 
neck, gave )aztiriance to her beauty, and an air 
of inexpreaAla innocence to her countenance, * 
tiuch as wawalculated to iiAmcdiately intcrc&t 
the heart anS fascinate the eye. 

Morcar continued to gaze some minutes with- 
•ut being observed ; at Icogih the buddcu bound- 
ing away of her little favourite causing her to 
turn, she beheld hiin.— ' Oh, truant,' cried the 
enraptured carl, glancing after the flying fawn, 
*■ to brc>tk those chains which monarchs might be 
proud to wear.' 

' Lord Sebergham, I presume,' said the fair 
lieiress, with a graceful inclination of her head. 
Morcar lowly, bowed — ' Honoured in being 
known to you,' he replied. 

She smiled, and glancing from him with s look 
of meaning, his eyes involuntarily followed the 
direction of hers, and he beheld the baron with 
his lady, with several guests, anjl a train of attcn> 
dants, approaching. 

His noble host greeted him with cordiality— 
' I was just on the point of sending a page lo your 
chamber,' he said, ' not imngiuing you so e^irly 
a. riBer, from being accustomed to scenes that are 
but too apt to give us a habit of encroaching on 
the morning ; but let me introduce you to my 
iamily.' He then presented him to the baroness 
and the lady Emmeline ,- after which he desired 
the former to lead db with the eail. 

With a gracious smile the noble dame imme* 
diately obeyed, by giving her hand to her youth-- 
ful guest, and leading the way to QBC c£F those par 
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villions already mentioned, where the morning 
repast was now prepared. 

* During this delightful season,' said the baron, 
addressing lord Sebergham, as they seated them- 
selves at the table, ^ we seldom sequester our- 
selves much within doors, particularly at this de- 
lightful hour, when all is fragrance and beauty, 
cheering and invigorating to the soul* When 
nature, I may say, seems to have experienced a 
renovation, how luxurious are the sensations the 
enjoyment of its sweets occasion !— to what har- 
mony does it attune the feelings ! — with what be- 
nevolence expand the heart ! for how impossibles 
to be happy one's self, without wishing -to contri- 
bute to the happiness of others ! I cannot view 
yon bright refulgent orb, and bask in its beams, 
without feeling a gladness of heart that impels 
me to greater kindness and sociability. But dull 
indeed must he be on whom the seasons have no 
influence ; or rath«r unworthy of the goodness of 
Heaven who can partake ef its bounties without 
thinking what others may require.' 

* They must indeed,' assented the earl ; * and 
yet how many enjoy its gifts, without once think- 
mg of the divine hand from which they come. 
But intervals of quiet are requisite for thought ; 
these are the shades that are favourable to it, the 
silent ones of tranquillity.' 

*They are favourable indeed to reflection,' 
retunied the baron, ^ and such as waning age at 
least must love.' 

At times the conversation was in a degree sus- 
pended by the harmony of invisible musicians, 
that, as it now seemed to die away amidst the 
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woods, now to creep along the water, recalled all 
that had ever been heard of descending spirits. 

From the pavillion they roved through the coa- 
tiguous grounds* The scenery was every where 
beautifully diversified, the rudeness of one s|ioc 
setting ofF the rich cultivation of another. 

Lord Sebergham was every moment more de- 
lighted. He here beheld that domestic happiness, 
the contemplatian of which is so delightful to the 
feeling heart — that well-ordered home which 
even the vicious cannot know without something 
of veneration. 

As the satellite of this planet seems to borrow 
light but for the purpose of dispersing it, so the 
baron and his noble tiame seemed to cultivate the 
gifts of fortune but for the purpose of conferring 
happiness. Courtesy presided with a benignant 
sway in their mansion, and, taught by their ex- 
ample, their domestics were ever ready to assist 
the distressed, and tender the cup of hospitality 
to the weaned traveller. 

The baron had been distinguished as a partisan 
of the house of York ; but his attachment to his 
cause could not rendet> him blind to the laults of 
Edward— faults that became but too glaring when 
there was no longer any thing to be apprehended. 
Uisgusted by his conduct, as well as ojfL-nded by 
the undue preference shewn on more occasion? 
than one to the arrogant family of the queen, he 
at length withdrew from court, with a fixed de- 
termination of mixing no more in its tumultuous, 
and intriguing scenes. 

But the tranquillizing effect which the contem- 
plation of his domestic happiness was calculated 
to have upon the feelings, fiuled of producing 
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such a one on those of the earl, owing to the con- 
flicts excited in his mind by the admiration in- 
spired by the beauteous Emmeline* 

Deep, deep was his regret now for having ex- 
posed himself to the influence of her charms, and 
rushed into a temptalian which every principle 
of honouf required him to resist—' Oh why, why,' 
a thousand times he sighed to himself, as he 
hung upon her smiles and dulcet accents, watch- 
ed her varying blushes, and caught the ligiitning 
glance of her blue sparkling orbs, ' did I place 
myself in such a situation ? Why wilfully incur 
the risk of being swerved from integrity i But 
already am I punished tor it, already by the emo- 
tion and agitation I experience.' 

A belt at length summoned them to a magnifi- 
cent banquet in the hall. Here many a warlike 
trophy decorated the massy pillars, and many an 
antique banner waved— the eagle of imperial 
Rome, the white horse of the Saxon, the raven 
of the Dane, and the lion of England, were se- 
verally emblazoned, reviving a thousand interest- 
ing recollections. Deeds of the times they recalled 
were sung in heroic verse by the aged minstrels of 
the house, ranged in a gallery at the upper end of 
the hall : they sang of the valour of Arthur, the 
witcheries of Merlin, the cruel innovations of the 
Dane, and the prowess of the mighty Saxon. Na- 
tional enthusiasm kindled as they proceeded, and 
the glow of the heart was imparted to the coun- 
tenance. 

From the banquet lord Sebergham wag ccm- 
ducted to another hall, similarly decorated, and 
where a gallant shew of neighbouring lords and 
ladies were collected. But though many were 
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the daughters of beauty here assembled, there 
vere uone that could compare with the fair heir- 
ess of Treeothiclc. Morcar led her to a scat, 
and was allowed to enjoy the dangerous happiness 
of continuing by her. 

A curtain hung at the upper end of the apart- 
ment, rising to the sound of soft musick, the view 
of a wild romantic country wah bi^held. 

The cntertaiment consisted of a ^outh com- 
mencing his pursuit in search ot happiness. Pru- 
dence and Pleasure joininghim, severally solicit 
to be hiB guide. Fascinated by the dazzling ex- 
terior of the latter, he puts himself under her pro- 
lectioD* The trials to which such a choice ncces- 
Skcily exposed him, were strikingly exemplified. 
At length, exhausted through their severity, he is 
on the point of resigning himself to despair, when 
-jte is prevented by the interpositiQn of Patience^ 
bringinginherrighthandher gay attendant, Hope. 
These calm his perturbations, and assure hiio^ 
if he relies on Kcligion— a power without whose 
lid they declare themselves incapable of impart- 
ing any real consolation to him, he shall shortly 
discover the retreat of Wisdom, whose delight- 
ful office it is to conduct the wanderer to the re- 
gion inhabited by Happiness. He finds her as 
they promised, and is led by her to the desired 
dome i Virtue, who presided at the entrance, giv- ^|^ 
ing him admission. The bright inhabitant of the ?M^ 
pl^ is found surrounded by the powers of i\ttl^'' 
DOGcnl festivity. Cheerfulness now entering with 
her bugle-hom, announces a banquet prepared * 

for his reception, and at the same time latimates 
a wish of being allowed to invite to it all whota 
Virtue should deem worthy of the distiqctioD. 
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This U granted ; and tripping forward, she low- 
ly bows to the earl and the lady Emmeline, and 
desires them, with their company, to follow. 

They obeyed, and were by her seated under a 
magnificent canopy at the upper end of the table. 
To be thus honoured, thus associated, thrilled 
the heart of Morcar with transport. He forgot 
all that he ought to have remembered^-he Ult 
intoxicated with delight. The glow of pleasure 
flushed his cheek, and the now-aspiring hopes of 
his soul gave new fire to his eyes. 

The young domestics who had performed in 
the allegorical piece waited on the guests, 'in or- 
der to add to the entertainment, by still keeping 
up their respective characters. 

The banquet over. Cheerfulness sounded her 
bugle, and instantly, as if by magic, a sumptuous 
apartment, blazing with lights, was revealed to 
the view. Here the minstrels were ranged, and, 
to the harp's enlivening sound, youths and vir- 
gins led the dance. 

But the moment for separating at length arriv- 
ed. Morcar, sighing at its announcement, wish- 
*^ ed it had been yet a little longer delayed, so ex- 

i|Bd quisite was the pleasure he was enjoying. 

jf^^'- On entering his chamber, he dismissed his at- 

f . " . tendant, too much agitated to be able to bear ob- 

*' .^MM^ servation. 

'^^Iv Here, no longer occupied in a manner to pre- 
'"Went them, painful reflections began again to ob- 
trude. 'The result was heightened, and new re- 
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ing heightened, by steadily adhcriDg to integrity 
—-by allowing no temptation to entice me to the 
committal ofan act of cruel baseness. No, Ed- 
mund, I will not, like Fortune, mercilessly wrong 
thee ; I will not rob thee of that for which to 
make thee a recompence were impossible— >ao, 
though in vain I should search for the counter- 
part of Emmcline. Thy Emmeline — and will it 
indeed "be thy happy fate to call her thine— to 
strain to thine that breast of snow — to impress 
upon those roseate lips the glowing kiss of love!' 
The vision of Savernake suddenly recurred to 
his thoughts ; be started—^ kind of horrour 
thrilled through bis veins at the re collect ioi>— 
* But why thus affected,' he cried, ^ since with 
me it rests either to falsify or conRrm the pre- 
diction — to av<;rt or incur ruin by the manner in 
which I shall act i' He paused, and again almost 
Started, fancying, at the instant, he heard a deep 
sigh breathed in his ear ; he turned from the 
window at which he was standing in a meditative 
attitude, and glancing an eye keenly enquiring 
round the spacious chamber — ' Spirit of my de- 
parted sire,' he exclaimed, ' if indeed you hover 
round me, weaken not my resolution by portents 
of evil i oh, rather strengthen it, by some happy 
omen of success ; for he who imagines difficul- 
ties conquerable, almost ever finds them so, the 
timid mind still making the impossibility it fears.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'* But oh ! what thou{^t can paint that fair perfection I 
Not sea-bom Venus, in the courts beneath. 
When the green nymphs first kiss*d her coral lips» 
All poIisiiM, ftiir, and wash*d with orient beauty, 
Couldr ill my dazzling fancy, match her brightness.*' 

P^^IGHT waned apace, and at length he retired 
to rest ; but his slumbers were disturbed— the 
periurbation of his mind affected his imagination. 
Now, in his dreams, he wandered with Emme- 
line through the luxuriant woods of Trecoihick, 
listening to her gentle accents, and basking in her 
smiles i now suditfulv found himself torn awar 
Iroui her bv an invisible hand, and transported 
to savage wiids, haun:ed by hideous spectres. 

Torin^'nted by these visions of the night, th& 
chetrful sjusi of an early horn did net f-iii of 
makir.:: him quickly forsake his pillow. HaiU- 
ly dre*s-:'.^, he dc^scended to the hall, :i::i :hcrr 
ibud the t.ur.llt aireaiv a«embl:::ix;obr;:,iki.ii:, 
prepare: d for the ch;ice. 

Thr Ivroa deputed him to be zc\i irp.T.e-i.i:t 
atwiviui:: cf hts daughcer tor the d^y. Hii hcar^ 
thrvvcci, his nerve* thriiieu v/;:h :ri:iipcr': it 
the pr.^jLd viiftincci.va. or rizher ac ch< ho?*:** i: 
inspired, tl.»r mon? than ever be i^lz una^li tv: 
*tra<^le winh the tempcatioa he kid incurred. 

nte dowaca3C look, the mandin^ biusa w.:h 
wbach sxic naxivtd ^ae sdoiibaau^ at' his e%tw 
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as he assisted her to mount her palfrey, pawing 
and ntighing, as if proud of the luvcl> burthen 
it was destint:d to bear, quickened still more the* 
pulsations of his heart, and gave a yet livelier 
glow to his countenance, frora the construction 
Be put on them. But in ascribing them to any 
thing like inconstancy towards Edmund, he 
trronged her ; they were atone owing to virgin 
modesty ; confused, alanned, perhaps, by the ar- 
dour of his gaze, the feelings manifested by the 
tremor of his nerves as he helped her to mount- 
Yet though she beHeved it impossible for her 
love for Edmund to be conquered, neither this 
belief, nor the consequent one of happiness be- 
ing unattainable except in an union with him, 
could for a moment decide her on becoming his, 
except restored to his lineal honours ; so great 
was her hereditary pride, bo powerful the ambi- 
tion of her soul. 

But though her governing principles, a large 
portion of natural sweetness prevented any re- 
pulsive indications of then). From her looks 
and usual manner, it would have been supposed 
she was possessed of more than an usual portion 
of her sex's softness and bewitching tenderness. 
Chance first gare the beloved Edmund to her 
view. Among the numerous suitors that bowed 
at her shrine, was an adventurous chief of Erin, 
who, driven by a storm on the Cornish coast, 
had, at the hospitable castle of Trccothick, ob- 
tained refuge ; but the suit he preferred was alike 
rejected by her sire and the maid. Nowise re- 
pulsed, however, he determined on possessing 
himself by force of what he perceived no chance 
of otherwise obtaining. Accordingly, feigning 
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to quit the neighbourhood, he continued with his 
followers, lurkiiig about the Castle for a favour- 
able opport^jiity of bearing off the prize he 
sought. The knowledge he had obtained of the 
lady Emmeline being often in the habit of straying, 
unattended, through her native shades, first sug- 
gested the bold design he meditated. Thought- 
less of danger, as, one day, soon after his^par- 
ture, she wandered along the banks of a romantic ' 
. stream, now stooping to gather the wild flowers i^ 
that bedecked its margin, now to listen to the so- 
lemn rusding of the trees that loftily overshadow- 
ed her beauteous head, now to the plaintive notes 
of the stockdove thrilling through the groves, she 
felt herself suddenly seized in the arms of a ruf- 
fian. Vain would have been the cries she utter- 
ed, so far had she unwittingly strayed from home, 
but for the interposition of Edmund. In weep- 
ing over the fallen fortunes of his house, he had 
unconsciously wandered from the ravaged lands 
• of his father into the fertile ones of Trecothick, 
anA through the intervening trees, without being 
perceived, had seen her approaching, the glow of 
youth upon her cheek, the smile of happiness on 
her lip, the lustre of intelligence beaming from 
her eye. Swift as the winged lightning, he 
rushed to her rescue. Scared by his unexpected 
appearance, the villain instantly relinquished his 
hold, and fled, aware of being at too great a dis- 
tance to receive assistance from his fellows, if 
needful. 

For a minute, terror deprived the affrighted 
maid of the power of utterance ; nor when she 
recovered it, would dread of being again surpris- 
ed permit her to waste time in acknowledgments ; 
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but as, supported by hn- youthful deliverer, she 
hastened towards the Castle, her varying looks 
and brolcea aenteoces were eloquently expressive 
of what she owed him. 

Tidings of what had happened preceded them 
to the Castle ; a peasant boy had witnessed the 
adventure, and hasted thither to give the alarm. 

Id consequence, just as they reached it, they 
beheld the baron, with a numerous train of arm- 
ed vassals, issuing from the gates. 

The sudden transition from apprehension to 
joy was almost too much for him. His emotions, 
as he clasped her in his arms, with a fervent 
thanksgiving to Heaven for her safety, were too 
affi»:ting not to excite similar ones in the bosom 
of the lovely maid; bother impatience to do jus- 
tice to her deliverer, to obtain for him the ac- 
knowledgments of her noble aire, was too great 
to permit her to give way to them. Checking 
her tears, she recounted all she owed him— the 
dreadful fate from which, to all appearance, his 
interference had saved her. ■ _ 

With his eyes intently fixed Upon the noble 
youth, the baron kissed her fair forehead on her 
concluding, and tenderly consigning her to the 
care of her attendants, invited him to enter the 
Casde, and partake of refreshmeitt. Gracefully 
bowing, the youth consented, flushed with new- 
spning hopes. 

Often had it been his recent wish, from the ne- 
glect shewn to his interest by lord Sebergham, to 
obtain the patronage, the friendship of some dis- 
tinguished chief, and he now flattered himself 
this wish was about being accomplished. — 
The high character of the baron for generosity 
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and feeling— the gratitude he conceived he muat 
experience for the service he had rendered his 
daugliler, induced him to do so. But, alas ! who 
does not know how ill the eager calculations of 
youth agree with the careful ones of age and ex- 
perience! Poor Edmund, judging of the feelings 
of others by the glowing ones of his own impas" 
sioned nature, already saw himself, in imagina- 
tion, o|)ening his full heart to the baron, and re- 
ceiving, in return, from him, asBurancea of hia 
protection and powerful interest. But had he 
known to what bis disappointment was owing, he 
^trobably would not have felt it so severely. The 
truth was, he appeared too amiable in the eyes of 
the baron to allow him to think of encouraging 
him at the castle. With a previous prejudice iu 
his favour from gratitude, he foresaw the moat 
unpleasant conisequenccs likely to accrue from 
permitting any further acquaintance between a 
youth so handsome, so accomplished, so striking- 
ly attractive, and hia daughter, and therefore de- 
cided against it ; unwilling she should incur the 
risk of forming an attachment unworthy of her, 
such as he conceived would be the case, should 
she think of her deliverer, owing to the obscure 
origin he was led to imagine him of, from the 
cautious manner ia which, in the Brst instance, 
Edmund had deemed it right to answer his in- 
tti-iogaiions relative to his name and lineage. 

His curiosity, therefore, respecting these satis- 
fied, his maimer gradually altered ; he continued, 
it was true, to repeat his thanks for the service 
he had rendered hia daughter, hut then it was 
with cotdnefifl and constraint, and without an ef- 
fort to detain him longer than he evinced a wish 
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Galled, mortified, disappointed — his pride and 
sensibility alike wounded, Edmund Icl't che Cas- 
tle in a state of irritation greater than he had be- 
fore ever experienced. 

Almost suffocated by his emotions, he hurried 
on, unwilling they should be noticed ; but a bacJE- 
ward glance boou convinced him there was no 
fear of this, by letting him see, that no regard- 
ful eye watched his receding steps, no obsequi- 
ous vassal followed. 

Tears of wounded pride gushed from him— 
* Such would not have been the case,' in bitter- 
ness of soul he exclaimed, * had I been the ac- 
knowledged heir of the noble Lestwithiel. No, 
such would not have been the thanks I should 
have received for the service I have lately ren- 
dered ; and is it because I am stripped of that 
which can give no real claim to Ifindness or es- 
teem, I am to find myself neglected and despised ? 
From the trifling and unworthy such conduct 
would not wound, but to meet with it from the 
reputed good and great, with disdain, with 
haughtiness— oh, it rives, it breaks the vulnera- 
ble heart ! it bids it despair of sympathy and con- 
solation ! Oh, my parents, with what tears of 
anguish have I often deplored your untimely fate ! 
but now how do [ almost rejoice to think the 
grave shelters you from the experience- of what I 
teel — the humiliations which fortune sunk to po- 
verty and dependence is destined to endure ! Oh 
that early I had been laid at rest with you ! or, 
since destined to a longer sojourn here, enabled 
to forget what I once was, or check the proud 
aspirings of this indignant spirit !' 

Sick at heart, disgusted at the momeot with 
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life, he threw himself despairingly on the humid 

favement of one of the now halprooflesa halls of 
is oative towers, to which he had again, almost 
unconsciously, strayed — that once happy home 
in which his day had opened with every promise 
of a glorious evening. 

But what was here that did not tend to sharpen 
the pangs of the moment, to render more excru- 
ciating his feelings ! — what that did not tend to 
remind him of the days of happier times, when a 
noble sire's care, a lovely mother's tenderness, 
the homage of obsequious vassals, the kindness 
and admiration of gallant kindred were his ! 

Again a kind of suHbcating sensation came 
over him j he rose and atraytd into the garden 
whith lay contiguous, and where, through long 
deseriion and neglect, emblem of the chequered 
path of life, greeds and flowers promiscuously 
reared their heads. With difficulty he forced 
hia way through the ruined walks, so wildly lux- 
iirinnt was the growth of the entangled shrubs* 
On a sudden he came to a favourite arbour of his 
deceased mother's, still gay, though in ruin ; for 
still the bowery clematis clung to the elendi:r sup- 
port it afforded, and the embracing honeysuckle 
c-.nbalmed the air around it. Here often, smiling 
on her knee, had the precepts of virtue been con- 
vcved to his infant ear, in the disguise of some 
romantic legend, some wondrous tale, breathing 
astonishment. 

The ttirbulance of indignation gave way at the 
subduing recollections here revived ; with a 
gulden gush of soul-dissolving softness, he threw 
himself upon the ground before the entrance, and 
fancj'ing he could still trace there the print of her 
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footsteps, kissed the sod in a transpoft of grief 
and tendenieas. 

He raised his tnoumful cyea — they fell upon 
a luxuriant thicket of red roses j he groaned ; he 
cast almost a reproachful took upon the bloomine 
flowers ; he bent over them in agony — * Ob 
luckless was the hour, evil the day,' he cried, ' in 
which the house of Lestwithiel adopted thee for 
its badge !' 

He knelt, he raised his humid eyes, his clasp- 
ed hands to Heaven — ' Oh sire, ever honoured !* 
he exclaimed ; * oh mother, ever dear ! if 'tis giv- 
en to the departed to review this nether scene, 
consider not aught that may have escaped my full 
heart as reproaches on thy conduct — my actions 
shall ever speak my veneration for thy memory 
—thy well-remembered precepts shall be the 
guide of my life — thy example my path to the 
blessedness thou haat already attained. Still may 
implacable revenge deny me my birthright ; but 
recollecting I am thy son, I shall act lo as to force 
even my enemies to acknowledge me worthy of 
it.' 

A soft zephyr agitated the roses ; and as it 

Sndy swayed them to and fro, the most delight- 
[ fragrance revived his languid senses. 
He paused for a moment, then in an eager tone 
— ' may I consider this presageful of future good,*' 
he cried ; *■ of yet being recompensed for all the 
evils thy adoption has brought upon me !' 

He plucked a half blown one ; well he remem- 
bered the thicket was planted by his mother, to 
commemorate a victory obtained over the York- 
ists i and kissing it, in sweet and tender rcmem- 
£3 
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brance of her who was no more, placed it on his 
heart. 

As his agitation subsided, his thoughts revert- 
ed to her on whose youthful cheek were blended 
the bright tints of the rival flowers — ^ Oh, how 
lovely in her terror !^ he exclaimed ; ^ what 
charms in the suppliant eye, the trembling tone 
with which she asked my protection to her home ! 
Not cold and constrained, like her repulsive 
sire's, were her acknowledgments; but softness 
and sweetness are her predominating qualities,' 
he sighed ; ^but will she be allowedjto dwell upon 
the gratitude she deems she owes me ? Oh no ; 
the haughty baron will tell her, that on the ser- 
vices of the lowly the great have a claim that is 
not to be disputed ; and that but for the perform- 
ance of a duty, thanks are not merited : and shall 
I submit to this — to the idea of her being taught 
to consider me unworthy of her recollection ? No, 
forbid it all that is proud and noble in my nature ! 
I will seek her— -seek her for the purpose of let- 
ting her know who I really am ; that to me, even 
she, the heiress of the proud Trecothick, need 
not blush to own an obligation.' 

But how was this desired interview, so essen- 
tial to his wonderful feelings, to be obtained i 
To enter the Casde again was not to be thought 
of, even though satisfied an effort for the purpose 
would not meet with a repulse ; and after what 
happened, there was but little likelihood of her 
again straying, unattended, through the grounds. 

Despairing of the accomplishment of his wish, 
be relapsed into agitation ; and more restless and 
melancholy than ever, continued to wander, till 
the close of day, through the ravaged grounds 
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of his paternal domain — those ' ancient woods 
within whose deep recess the mystic rites of 
druidism were once celebrated, and in which^ 
through the romantic influence of indulged me- 
lancholy, he was now almost tempted to imagine 
* some spirit dwelt, who, Irom the chiding stream 
or groaning oak, still heard and answered to his 
moan.' 

But as the shrouding veil of twilight fell 
around, no longer could he resist the feelings that 
urged him again towards the Castle of Trecothick 
—the hope of again, io some way or other, catch- 
ing a glimpse of her; but in vain; by various 
stratagems he oblained a view into several of the 
apartments, lit up in a manner to render them 
distincdy seen ; ^e objott he sought was not vis- 
ible. 

More than once had he taken the circuit of the 
building, when in a remote wing, but duskily il> 
luminated by a ray from one solitary window, 
the low sound of a faarpindHccd him to believe 
he had discovered the immediate chamber sh« 
occupied. 

Eagerly he looked around him, but, alas ! here 
was no convenient, no commanding eminence to 
ascend ; but love, new-bom love, is ingenious 
in expedients ; from the side of the window alow 
battlemented wall extended some distance, and 
up this, aided by the projection of a buttress, he 
clambered, and found himself sufficiently elevat- 
ed to obtain the view he desired. 

As he imagined, the apartment of which he 
thus obtained an insight was one of those imme- 
diately appropriated to the fair Emmeline, and in 
which, as he hoped, he now beheld her. 
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his lady to a place where she was completely 
sheltered, proposed going in quest of some pea- 
sant to be the bearer of a message for it. 

After a long hesitation, the lady Emmeline 
licquiesced in the proposal, i^der the presamp* 
tion that he would not be long absent ; and that, 
«s the horses were in a covered place, there was 
BO likelihood of her being discovered there. 

But scarce had he left her, ere the sudden re- 
currence of her thoughts to the recent danger 
she had so narrowly escaped, occasioned such a 
sensation of terror, at finding herself alone, as 
would have impelled her to run after him, had 
she known the direction he took. 

.Obliged, from her ignorance of this, to remain 
vhere she was, she continued in a listening at- 
titude, ready to fly at the first intimation of 
danger. 

Marrow windows in the side of the apartment 
was in gave light to one of the staircases, 
her eyes wandered about, they accidentally 
upon one of these ; and, with an emotion of 

epressible terror, she caught a glimpse of a 
human countenance, eamcsdy regarding her 
through one of the dusky panes. With a wild 
shriek, that echoed through the building, she in- 
stantly attempted to fly, but was prevented by 
the sudden seizure of her robe. Again shriek- 
ing, she was sinking to the ground, under the 
idea of being lost, when the voice, the harmoni- 
ous voice, gf her gallant deliverer recalled her 
fleeting senses. 

Uncovering her eyes, which in terror she had 
veiled with her hands, she beheld him at her feet. 
^'Ah, pardon!' he cried, on meeting her half- 
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fnrrul, half-wondering glance, ^pardon tb« alarm 
■^ J have given ! but to resist making use of au op- 
portuniiy I had so eanaeatly desired was beyond 
my power.' 

The heart of Gmmetine throbbed with new 
alarms ; she dreaded a diadoBure thai might 
compel her to harshness— compel her to give 
pain to a person to whom she was so much in- 
debted. 

Confused, embarrassed, scarcely conscious of 
what she did, she turned to a dismantled window, 
under the pretext of looking for her squire. 

'Ah, be not so impatient for his return." cried 
the impassioned Edmund ; ' too short will it 
render the minute 1 have so ardently longed for.' 

He paused; but lady Emmellne atFeciing not 
to hear him, continued to look from the window. 

' So disdainful !' he reproachfully exclaimed^ 
after the silence of a few moments. ' Ah, un- 
happy wretch ! am I then doomed to have riftB 
cruel reverse of fortune I experience aggrava^^f 
by finding it the means of closing every ^^H 
against me f* ^^i 

Emmclinc started, and turned hastily towards 
him— 'Yes, lady,' in a soul-penetrating tone he 
added, with a countenance in which it were diffi- 
cult to say whether grief or indignation most 
predominated, ' well am I aware that this cold 
disdain is owing to an opinion of my being pre- 
sumptuous in thus addressing you— an opinion 
originating in an idea of the inferiority of my 
rank ; but, lady, thy smiling prospects, forlorn 
and friendless as I now am, are not more daz- 
tling than once were mine. Of these lowers, 
these strong holds, I was once ■ - ^ ' 
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More he was prevented uttering by the unwel- 
come appearance of the almost- drowned aqtiire 
winding up the hill at the moment. An impatient 
gesture of lady Emmcline's giving him to com- 
prehend what she wished, Edmund hastily re* 
treated, but not without hnving the happiness of 
thinking the regret of the moment was mutual. 

In DO little pet, and shaking his dripping doub- 
let and cap, the squire entered, protesting, in- 
stead of a shower, one w6uld be tempted to sup- 
pose it was a second deluge that had fallen, in 
which every living creature, at least every hu- 
man one, was swallowed up, as in no direction 
had he been able to find any person to be the bear- 
er of the intended message to the castle. 

* Well, thou must e'en go thyself, good God- 
frey,' said the lady Emmeline, with a look of 
smiling complacency, by no means calculated to 
r cBt ore htm to good temper, from the little sym- 

^Hphy it seemed to manifest for the doleful plight 

^^^»ras 

^^BNay, lady, I am already so drenched, that if 

^i^^hougbl,' anxiously exrimining the sky as he 
spoke, ' the rain was likely soon to give over, I 
should pray to be excused, for, by our lady, u dry 
skin is almost as comfortable as a whole one.' 

' But there is not the least likelihood ,' said the 
lady Emmeline impatiently; 'dost not see that 
fresh clouds are gathering in the west ? Come, 
come, good Godfrey, don't delay.' 

* But, lady, art thou not frightened at the 
thoughts of being left so long by thyself in such 
a solitary place as this, as must be the case, should 
I obey thee V 

VOL. I. F 
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• * Oh no, I have no longer any terror on that 
account !' 

* How marvellously courageous all of a sud- 
den !' muttered the surprised Godfrey to himself, 
who, from being an old grey-headed domestic, 
was allowed greater privileges than would other- 
wise have been the case ; and who, according as 
his humour varied, was argumentative, obsti- 
nate, or facetious. ^ Well, lady, though I know 
not what has reconciled you to the thought, I 
must now be candid enough to tiell you what I 
did not like to do before, when, in a manner, 
there was a necessity for leaving you a little 
while alone, I deem it dangerous for you to re- 
main here by yourself. Who knows but at this 
very moment some one of your suitors may be 
lurking within these walls, impatiently watching 
for my departure to appear before you V 

Lady Emmeline blushed to the eyes*—' What 
strange suggestions are thine, Godfrey! Ic 
not choose but laugh at such a thought enteri 
thy head/ 

^ Ah ha, so I perceive ! I see it tickles yo 
fancy. It were a good joke, in sooth, if some 
enamoured young knight were only waiting for 
me to be gone, to come and throw himself at thy 
feet.' 

* Well, well, rU run the chance ; for the lon- 
ger thou delayest going, the longer I must re- 
main here ; and remember thou needs not return ; 
the buttery will be the most comfortable place 
for thee to haste to ; and to guard against cold, 
let Maudlin lose no time in making thee a good 
«ack posset.' 
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* I'ruly, such good advice U not to be neglect 
ed/ said Godfrey, with a nod of approbation. 
*■ I will away, and send the wain hither with atl' 
poaaibie expedition." 

Scarce waft he out of sight, wheit the cun- 
Gciousness of the motive that had rendered her 
so impatient for his departure produced such an 
effect on the feelings of lady Emnieiine, as to ior- 
duce her to attempt calling him back. 

But she failed m her effort for the purpose ; 
and ere she could repeat it, Edmund af^aia atood 
before her. To say whose cheek was dyed with 
the deepest tinge, as their eyes again encounter- 
ed, were imposaiUe. The roseate blush of con- 
fusion gave her new charms in his eyes, and per- 
haps the animated one of pleasure did not render 
him less amiable in hers. But the moments 
were too precious to be wasted in looks of silent 
admiration. To miss the present opportunity 
:of revealing himself, and perhaps another would 
^Boc occur— afl idea that acted as a stimulus to 
fiis natural impetuosity, so injurious to his hopes 
did he conceive allowing her to remain ignorant 
of hia birttplikely to prove. 

Urged by this consideration, he quickly re- 
aumea the recital which had been suspended, and 
briefly disclosed who he was, following the dis- 
closure by an impulsive declaration of the mo- 
tiv« that impelled him to make it. 

Tumultuous were the feelings excited in the 
bosom of his fair auditor by the communication. 
Surprise, pity, and pleasure, alike pervaded and 
agitated them. To learn his cruel reverse of 
fortune, without commiseration, was imposst- 
hle i and equally was it so to find, that the idea 
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which sne could not easily exclude, was one she 
might dwell on without any feeling of self-degra- 
dation. 

His looks, his manner, the likeness the baron 
had carelessly, or rather involuntarily observed 
to her he discovered between him and the late 
earl of Lestwithiel, all conspired to prevent a 
doubt of the veracity of his statement. 

But though, from the acknowledgment of his 
rank, she could no longer feel humbled in her 
own eyes by the prepossession she had yielded to 
respecting him, yet so thoroughly was she per- 
suaded, that as the proscribed heir of Lestwi- 
thiel, her kindred would never sanction his ad- 
dresses to her, so thoroughly, that she herself 
could never be reconciled to the relinquishment 
of the honours their acceptance must occasion, 
that ere the bright glow of fugitive rapture had 
well faded on her cheek, her looks altered to- 
wards him. 

The impassioned youth, partly surmising the :^ 
cause, threw himself again, in an agony of appre* ^ 
hended disappointment, at her feet. 

' Oh, I ask not,' he cried, ' aught that due con- 
sideration for yourself can forbid ! The holy 
saints are witness I would not wish you a parta- 
ker of my present lot ; all I desire, all I implore, 
is permission to hope, that should the restoration 
of my lineal honours be obtained, I may not sup- 
plicate the lovely daughter of lord Trecothick in. 
vain for a return of the passion she has inspired.' 

' For the restoration you allude to, you have 
my best wishes,' relumed the secretly-agitated 
Emmcline, with forced reserve : ' more, what is 
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due to othen, as well as myself, will not permit 
me to grant.' 

' What, when all I ask is a conditional hope i 
when solemnly I awear to voluntarily relinquish 
it, should my suit to the king prove unaviuling I 
A short time must determine that ; and oh, with 
what new eloquence shall I be endued to prose- 
cute it, should what I now solicit be obtained !' 

The resolution of Kmmeline began to falter ;. 
yet not so much through any arguments Edmund 
had the power of advancing, as the perauasive 
energy of hia impassioned tones, the language of 
his pleading eyes, thi: heightened interest impart* 
cd to his appearance by emotion. 

Yet aiill did maiden modesty, that shrinking 
delicacy that is inseparable from it, un innate and 
inherent sense of propriety, prevent the hope he 
required. They did not, however, part in a 
manner to occasion him absolutely to d(;spair. 

Unable to think of aught but this interview, 
now accusing herself of teo much reserve, now of 
too much cdmplaisance, Emmeline felt herself 
deprived of her usual tranquillity. On retiring 
to her chamber for the night, instu-ad of immedi- 
ately repairing to rest, she dismissed her atten- 
dant, and pensively seated herself at a window, 
that, looking down a ateep valley into the awful 
woods of the domain, with the Tamar glitterinf^ 
in the moonlight among them, preaemed a scene 
at once aoothing and solemn to her view. 

Opening the casement, (o enjoy it more a: 
large, and inhale the delicious I'reahneas of the 
tempered air, loaded with the sweets of blossom- 
ed fields and gardens, the end of the veil she had 
carelessly thrown over her blew out, and as she- 
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Attempted to draw it back, she found it detained. 
Bending forward to see in what it had caught, 
she beheld a shadowy figure, half-concealed by 
the battlements of the wall, that, extending im- 
mediately from the side of the window, united 
the part of the building she was in to one of the 
outer towers. But the exclamation of terror that 
was bursting from her lips, the voice of Edmund 
prevented. Starting forward, with the veil yet 
in his hand, which, as it had blown over his face, 
he could not resist the temgftation of catching and 
pressing to his lips, he conjured her pardon for 
appearing there. 

The motive that occasioned his being so, was 
too obvious and too flattering to the fair heiress 
not to prevent that displeasure his imprudence, 
might otherwise have excited : yet was he chid- 
den for it, and commanded to be gone ', but the 
command was issued in tones too gende to be in- 
stantly obeyed ; and the conversation that ensu* 
ed, broken as it was, had the effect of heightening 
the emotions he had previously inspired. 

Yielding to these, she could not refrain from 
again expressing the pity his story bad excited, 
or regretting her utter inability to serve him ; 
still, jiowever, the promise he solicited was de- 
nied ; but at length, perseverance, or rather the 
effect produced upon her mind by succeeding 
interviews, obtained it for him. 

Continually hovering about her, he found means 
of frequently conversing with her ; and in these 
repeated conferences failed not of recommending 
himself still more strongly to her esteem ; in 
consequence, she could not, at length, hear of his 
being about departing, without being induced to 
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grant him the hope he had before solicited in 
vain. The kind n softening melancholy, of pen- 
sive tenderness, imparted to her feelings by tho' 
solemnity of the hour in which this last conversa- 
tion Cook place, aided not a little in diaposinf^ her 
to lend a propitious ear to hina. 

• Gently ths moon diipen*!! her pleuing light. 
And ■IlTfli'd o'er the trembjing lucid wave t 
Fur wu the riew thM hail'd ihe wand'ring ■igbt. 
And aott thtt pteaiure ^'^■"E^t lilenc* gnt.' 

' Here, then,* said she, taking a locket from 
her lovely neck, and giving it into his eager, yet 
trembling hand, *is a pledge of the esteem, with- 
out wbich^ in vain you would have solicited the 
hope yon ask— 4}ut a hope which, remember, is 
but conditional ; for, be assured, no arguments, 
no entreaties, will be able to induce me to swerve 
further from the respect due to those to whom 
nature has given unalienable authority over me** 

£very assurance she could desire was given 
her by the enraptured youth. Pressing the lock- 
et, with all the fervour of glowing love, to hie 
lips—* Oh, as a holy retique,' with uplifted eyes, 
* will I guard this !' he cried ; ' and as I prove 
worthy of the conBdence it implies, may Heaven 
On^ crown my wishes !' 

The youthful Emmeline could not witness the 
transport she had inspired without participating 
in it ; but it wae a transport only without alloy 
till she hod leisure for reflection. When she 
came to review her recent conduct, it filled her 
with equal astonishment and regret, so rash, so 
unadvised, ao iodiscreet^ did it appear. How 
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she could have been tempted to swerve so wide- 
ly from the path of filial duty^ filled her with 
amazement, now that she was no longer exposed 
to those energetic pleadings that had seduced her 
from it. 

Yielding to the self-upbraidings her promise 
occasioned, she meditated recalling it ; but ah, 
if her confidence was misplaced, would this 
speedy retraction of it be of avail to save her 
fame from injury ? and if, on the contrary, as her 
enamoured imagination still represented him,, 
the youth was indeed worthy of it, would not 
such a proceeding, the cruel distrust it would in- 
timate of his honour, be an indelible wound to 
his generous spirit? Oh yes. The result of 
her deliberations, therefore, was, a decision to 
abide calmly the consequences of what she had 
done— -a decision, it must be allowed, love had 
no little influence in causing her to form ; but 
framed as he was, in the prodigality of nature, 
with every look beaming intelligence, every ac- 
cent breathing tenderness, Edmund was not a 
being to be coldly regarded, or easily expelled 
from the heart in which he had entrenched himself. 

This decision had a kind of tranquillizing ef- 
fect upon her perturbed spirits. Delightful were 
the day-dreams that resulted from it---dreams in 
which she beheld the youthful heir of Lestwi- 
thiel restoring his hereditary home to all its an- 
cient splendour, and to their native fields recal- 
ling the scattered vassals of his house — in which 
she beheld herself uniting with him in diffusing 
happiness around, and heard again the feast, the 
tilt, the tournament,, proclaimed within the mas- 
sive walls* 
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Yet now and then a shade of tlioufrht fulness 
rested on her brow ?t the idea uf what the baron 
and bamness would ft^cl, should they ever disco- 
ver her having abused the confidence it was theit 
ibnd prid6 to think they might safuly repose in 
her. 

Next to the secret possessor of her heart, she 
deemed lord Sebergham more worrhy of notice 
than any one she had yet seen t buL neither the 
refinement of his language, his county manners^ 
nor the graces of his person, could permit her to 
receive the attentions he paid her with pleasure, 
from the apprehensions they inspirtfd. 

Had she known of the connexion subsisting 
between him and Edmund, she would dcubtleas 
have been induced to attribute the peculiarity of 
his manner to another motive than the real one ; 
but ignorant as slie was of this, Edmund, from 
hia uncertainty as to the ultimate issue of events^ 
deeming it but prudent, for the present, to re- 
main silent on some particulars, she could not 
avoid ascribing it to the right one, and therefore 
feeling alarmed; convinced, that though there 
was no danger of her inclination; being fotced, 
still to refuse so distinguished an alliance as lord 
Scbergham's, could not fail of subjecting her to 
censure. 

His heightened attentions, or rather still more 
ardent looks of admiration, this morning, had the 
effect of strengthening the fear she had conceiv- 
ed, and of course of encreasing her uneasiness. 
The chace was too cruel a sport for her to take 
pleasure in; accordingly, the indulgent father, 
relinquishing it sooner than he otherwise intend- 
ed) ted the wav to the banks of the stream in the 
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valley, j¥here, alighting from their horses/ they 
entered a barge previously prepared for them^ 
and were rowed a considerable way up the woods* 
As they proceeded, a sudden inclination of the 
vessel to one side alarming Emmeline, she invo* 
luntarily caught the arm of the earl, who sat bci* 
side her. The faint pressure of her hand com- 
municated a sensation of the most agitating rap« 
ture to his feelings. His dark eyes sought hersi^ 
and as, with humid lustre, they beamed on her^ 
seemed to swear eternal adoration to her at the 
moment. 



CHAPTER V. 



'*^ Torment of mind, oh, feeble Virtue, hence» 

I blow thee from the palace to the cottage. 

To biuld in hearts of hinds ; bless their rude hands 

With thy lean recompence of endless labour ;, 

For me, since I have burst th' ungrateful chain. 

That held me to thee like a shackled slave, 

I will enjoy whatever the gods have given.'* 

But far was she from being flattered by their 
silent homage. Confused, and shrinking from 
his ardent gaze, she hastily averted her looks 
from him. 

Winding amidst deeply-indented banks, the 
stream now widened, now contracted; here the 
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birch and pensile wilbw dipped their faanginff 
IsBnches in the water— here the majestic oalc and 
qireading beech reared on high their proud heads 
wove it, now darkening it by the deep shadow 
of their gigantic bodies, now receding, as if to 

S*ire fuU scope for the reflection of the azure sky. 
t length it expanded, and a small island appear- 
•d in view, beautifully cmbeUiahcd with shrubs. 
Here they landed, and repairing to a grotto in the 
centre of it, were greeted, on their entrance, by 
aome of the domestics, habited a& recluses, and 
who, on a white flag, that served as a table, dis- 
played their pretended store. 

I'hc grotto was lined with moss, and tufted on 
die outside with shrubs and flowers, amongst 
which the rich ones of the balmy honeysuckle 
werethemostconapicuous. Dai^massesof shade, 
ID some places, hid the narrow limits of the isl- 
and, while in others, over undulating lawns of 
velvet smoothness, the eye beheld its indented 
banks laved by the stream. 

All seemed enchantment to Morcar ; till now 
he felt as if he had never known real pleasure. 

Smiling at the enthusiasm with which he ex- 
pressed himself — * May not something,' said the 
baron, ' be attributed to novelty I variable and 
inconstant in our tastes, do we not find a charm 
in whatever is new, merely from the circumstance 
of its being so V 

* Perhaps so,' returned Morcar j * but the plea- 
aurcs here experienced are not such as require 
novelty to recommend them, since they are such 
as must ever be grateful to real taste and feeling.* 
' * In this way,' resumed the baron, ' I contrive 
to vary the domesUc scene, for I am not one of 
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those who conceive it unaecessary to diversify it. 
The state in which man was originally placed an- 
nounces it to be the benevolent intention of Hea- 
ven that he should enjoy pleasure, else never 
would he have awakened to existence in Para- 
dise. One of the greatest of the ancient orators, 
in endeavouring to reclaim his son from a vicious' 
course of life, desired to be understood as nQt 
speaking against those innocent diversions that 
ui^bend the mind, since a bow always bent is soon 
broken, and the imbecility of our nature renders 
recreation necessary, but merely against that 
profligacy that at once corrupts and weakens it*' 

Alas, Morcar was unable to attend to the lore 
of wisdom ; the conflicts of his mind becoming 
^ every moment more painful> rendered him una- 
ble to pay real attention to any thing. 

Gradually he felt the resolves of principle giv- 
ing way to the powerful temptation to which he 
had exposed himseff. 

He tried to believe that the silence of Edmund, 
relative to his attachment, was an excuse for the 
treachery he meditated againt him ; that what he 
had not thought proper to confide to him, he was 
justified in acting as if ignorant of; but the heart 
that has once acknowledged the laws of integrity 
cannot easily shake oS their restraints. 

Though often dissolute in his conduct, owing 
to the little attention the troublesoaie tinirs had 
permitted his father to pay to his early years, ne- 
ver yet had Morcar actually committ.^d an act 
calculated to kindle the blush of lasting shame up- 
on his cheek. 

But he was not long destined to enjoy the con- 
solation derived from this reflection. The lapse 
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of » few more days termiDated the indecision 
that had bo distracted his minO, by determining 
him to make an overture for the hand of the too 
beauteous Emmeline. 

But to hope to gMn it, without inducing her to 
believe the prospects of her lover hopeless, he 
conceived impossible, and accordingly resolved 
OD a falsehood for the furtherance of his wishes. 

Ab opportunity was not long Wanting to carry 
this resolve into effect. A splendid banquet one 
day in the hall, was succeeded by athletic sports 
irithout the casde. While the gallant chieftains 
contended in various ways, the courtly dames,' 
who also graced the feast, paraded through the 
ahady walks, or collected in applauding groups 
round the gay competitors, and the ag(.-d min- 
strels, seated in the full glare of the setting sun, 
beneath oaks that had sheltered the bards of oth- 
er days, seemed, as smiling they surveyed the 
scene, to catch the strain of inspiration from it. 

Morcar, intent upon but one object, artfully 
contrived to keep at a distance from the competi- 
tors, and gradually detach the fair heiress of Tre- 
Gothick from her companions ; perceiving the ef- 
fect his obtrusive attentions had on her, for the 
last day he had altered his manner, and thus 
found no difficult]' in obtaining an opportunity of 
conversing with her apart ; for divested of an ap- 
prehension of his having any serious design re- 
specting her, as by this artful procedure she was, 
she wished to encourage conversation with him, 
BO amusing did she find him, from the couttly 
speoea he had mixed in. 

Amusing her with a new detail of these, he 
vol. I. G 
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contrived to lead her imperceptibly to a distance 
from the guests. 

Suddenly raising her eyes, which for some 
time, as they proceeded, had been cast upon the 
ground, Emmeline started at finding herself be- 
fore the Castle of Lestwithiel. Stepping back, 
she would instantly have returned, but for the in- 
sidious Morcar. Gently laying his hand upon her 
arm— «^ Yet a moment, lady, let me gaze,' he said. 
' How impressive the venerable grandeur of thifc 
pile ! — ^how afflicting the thought of such mag^ 
nificence being abandoned to decay! for never 
will the splendour of those towers be revived.' 
Again lady Emmeline started, and looked 
^ wistfullj^ in his face ; but to relieve her from the 
cruel suspense he had excited was not his imme- 
diate intention. 

From examining his looks, she involuntarily 
cast her eyes upon the building. A chilling sen- 
sation pervaded her feelings at the air of melan- 
choly which the cold purple hue of declining day 
imparted to its aspect. The shattered windows, 
a door here and there flapping to and fro, the 
stream that wound round the hill on which it 
stood, as if to gain a secure covert in the dusky 
woods that stretched behind, rustling solemnly 
in the breeze of night, with the owl hooting in 
the ancient towers, did net tend to lessen this 
sensation. 

* Yes,' resumed the earl, after an artful pause, 
calculated to give effect to what he had previous- 
ly said, * of the restoration of the lineal honours 
of the family to which it belonged, not the snfia]l- 
est hope remains. All that interest could do has 
been exerted in vain ; and either the unhappy 
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heir must be content to continue bore in a slate 
nf dependence, bordering on vassulage, or else 
seek, in anotlier kingdom, for those honours hi: 
may be anibitioua of attaining.* 

* I^the royal wrath so very, very unappt-asu- 
ble?* with a pale and quivering li^ demanded the 
embarrassed and cruelly-agitated Eminclinc. 

A profound sigh was the reply. 

Her bead drooped ; and despite of her eSTorls 
to restrain them, a few tears of mortification and 
regret fell from her — ' It gets cold,' said she, as 
tremblingly ahe drew her veil still closer round 
her head, for the purpose of cqncealiijf; her emo- 
Uon from the evidently keenly>penc (rating obser- 
vation of her coinpanion. 

But he waa too4irtful to appear to notice this ; 
resuming the air of unconcern with which they 
had been conversing, he again attennpted to en- 
gage her in conversation as they retraced their 
way back. 

But the effort was unavailing ; the whole soul 
of Emmeline was absorbed in regret and mclan* 
choly ; and the instant they came within sight of 
the Castle, she almost started from his side, for 
the purpose of taking refuge in her chamber. But 
the feelings that hurried her to it were not calm- 
ed by the recollections here awakened. At the 
window at which ahnost unconsciously she sta- 
tioned herself, the impassioned farewell of Ed- 
mund had been received. Almost expecting 
again to behold him there, she bent forward ; but 
no animated form again started to view from be- 
hind the decaying battlement — no harmonious 
voice met her ear; a gloomy shadow was cast 
b^ the building upon the spot where he had stood { 
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and the long grass that sprung in tufts from 
amidst the crevices of the stonework, whistled 
in the wind. 

^Alas, unfortunate!' she cried, ^and are all 
thy gay visions then dissolved in air ? is it thy 
hapless destiny to eat the bitter bread of depen- 
dence here^ or else become an alien from the land 
of thy forefathers ? But why, since disappoint- 
ed in his expectations, why not return, as in that 
case expected, the pledge of her conditional'pro- 
mise ? Ah, should he keep it, instigated by love 
or ambition, for the purpose of enforcing the per- 
formance of that promise, what should she do V 

Though she acknowledged him one of the most 
interesting of human beings, yet even with him 
to share an inglorious destiny was more than she 
could calmly think of. 

The adulation and splendour to which, from 
infancy, she had been accustomed, had rendered 
her too aspiring to enable her to bear the idea of 
sinking into obscurity ; and yet greatly sh? fear- 
ed she was destined to this, should £J.uL*und 
make any open pretensions to her hand ; since, 
notwithstanding his inherent ambition, she knew 
her father to be so strict with regard to female 
delicacy, that she could scarcely doubt his deem- 
ing it but a proper attention to her fame to com- 
pel her to an union withrhim, if ever acquainted 
with the circumstance, to whom she had allowed 
a midnight conference. 

Oh, in what a cruel, what an embarrassing di- 
lemma did she find herself! How could she ex- 
tricate herself from it ? She saw no other way 
than by accepting the addresses of another. Yet 
evolting was the idea to every feeling of delica- 
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cy and sensibility. Yet better she felt she could 
endure it, than that of losing her rank in life — of 
becoming the, perhaps, wandering wife of a ban- 
ished man. 

What she had so lately dreaded she now al- 
most wished the case, namely, an intention on the 
part of the wily Scbergham to propose for her. 

Her cheek flushed with agitation, her mindja 
perfect chaos, she obeyed the summons to the 
hall, where innumerable tapers dissipated the 
gloom that by this time prevailed over the lower 
world. 

Too deeply interested not to be observed, Se- 
bergham soon perceived the agitation she was in, 
and from the fixed, ^e musing earnestness with 
irhich, from time to time, she unconsciously re- 
garded him, partly surmised what was passing 
in her mind. 

To neglect urging an advantage was not in the 
nature of Sebergham ; ere the lapse of the ensu- 
ing day, he resolved on making known his wish- 
es to the baron. Accordingly, requesting an 
early audience of him, he entreated his sanction 
to the passion inspired by the lovely Emmeline. 

The baron, who, from the observations he had 
made, had espected something of this kind, calm- 
ly and frankly replied, he had hia permission to 
woo her ; but more he must not expect, should 
liis suit prove unpleasing. 

Satisfied with this, the earl eagerly inquired 
for her, and was directed by one of her maids to 
a favourite arbour to which she had early re- 
paired. 

Clustering trees of varied verdure, shade soft- 
ly melting into shade, screened it from distant 
G2 
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observation ; a little rivulet chimed sweetly over 
a pebbly bed before it ; and all through the trel- 
lis-work, and over the entrance, hontysuckles and 
roses were entwined and hung, rendering it a fit 
retreat for love and tenderness. 

Hither her harp had been conveyed ; but as 
on the night the adventurous Edmund climb- 
ed the battlement to gaze upon her, it stood near- 
ly neglected. But from the deep abstraction 
that occasioned it to be so, she was roused the 
instant she beheld the advancing form of Seberg- 
bam. Struck with an idea of the motive that 
was leading him towards her, she started from 
her seat, and j^ielding to the impulse of the mo* 
ment, would probably have fled, but for the im- 
petuosity with which he darted forward. 

Prevented from escaping, she dropt trembling 
on a seat, and, almost fainting, listened to the re- 
cent conversation that had passed between him 
and the baron. 

Her fate, placed, as it were, in her own power, 
she trembled to decide. Had she been divested 
of apprehensions respecting Edmund, her inde- 
cision would soon have been over ; but fearful 
he might not so soon relinquish his hopes rela- 
tive to her, as she now wished, she felt almost 
tempted to accept the present overture, as the 
most effectual method she could devise for silen- 
cing them ; for once to hear of her having ac- 
cepted the addresses of another, and wounded 
pride, she believed would prevent Edmund re- 
taining a thought of her. But when she reflected 
on the indirect promise she had given, of consi- 
dering herself engaged to him, so long as the 
pledge of her regard was retained, she could not 
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avoid accusing herself of baaenesa for the waver- 
ing she now permitted. To wait, however, tiU 
honourably freed from it, was incurring such ■ 
risk of being compelled to fulfil it, as made her 
shrink from the idea. The conflict between love 
and pride, principle and ambition, was too great 
to be calmly endured. Covering her face with 
her hands, she remnioed some minutes utterly 
regardless of her kneeling suitor. 

Alarmed by her emotions, her hesitation, the 
naturally impetuous Morcar became still more 
urgent. Starting at the vehemence of his impor- 
tunities, she half looked up, and sighing deeply, 
aa if only then ^wakened to a perception of them, 
falteringly said, that the respect due to the wish- 
es of her father would not permit her utterly to 
reject a suit which had received his sanction j but 
that the assurance of this was all that must at pre- 
sent be expected from her. 

This was all the impassioned Morcar, with 
sincerity, declared he at present desired ; for ere 
he attempted to attain the final consummation of 
his wishes, he deemed it expedient to remove 
Edmund from the kingdom, in order to prevent 
any danger of his perfidy being discovered. 

Somewhat soothed by this assurance, the agi- 
tated Em meline, after wiping away a few stray- 
ing tears of deep regret for what ahirmed pride 
had impelled her to, permitted the enraptured 
lover to lead her back to the Castle. 

At the entrance, they were met by the anxious 
father, the most fervent wish of whose paternal 
heart was now for the happy settlement of hia be- 
loved child ere Heaven called hia from her. 
Her approach with the earl permitted him not to 
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doubt the result of his overture being favourable* 
Yielding to the satisfaction inspired by the belief, 
he grasped his hand—** Never,' said he, ' have I 
yet departed from sincerity ; I attempt not, there- 
fore, to conceal the heartfelt pleasure I derive 
from the thought of the union I now see likelv 
to take place. But though the illustrious birtn 
of the gallant Sebergham, and the high estima- 
tion in which he stands with his sovereign, ren- 
der, even to our ancient house, the idea of an al- 
liance with him almost flattering, yet were these 
his only recommendations, although assuredly 
indispensible, he would have failed of obtaining 
the sanction he required; but assured of his 
worth, freely has it been accorded.' 

Lady Trecothick entered at this moment ; tears 
sparkled in her eyes, and her white hand was ex- 
tended. 

* No longer, noble Sebergham,' she said, * could 
I restrain my impatience to assure you, that the 
sentiments of my lord on this occasion are mine*. 
Like him, persuaded of your worth, I have no 
hesitation in declaring the satisfaction I feel at 
the thought of confiding to your care the happi- 
ness of my only and beloved child.' 

Confused beyond the power of utterance, by 
the consciousness that converted these praises in- 
to reproaches, M orcar could no otherwise reply 
to them, than by bending his knee, and kissing 
the fair hand thus extended to him. 

Attributing his emotion to grateful sensibility, 
lady Trecothick raising him with a benignant 
snrile, conducted him to an inner apartment, whi- 
ther Emmeline, relapsing into agitation at the 
sight of her father, had retreated. Her tears. 
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fier tremor, the wmvering colour of her cheek, aU 
gave a pang to the toa-conscioua heart of Mor- 
car, but a pang which was spared her parents 
from their unsuspicioo of the real cause of her 
emotion. Attributing it to that tender regret 
which the affectionate heart cannot avoid expe- 
riencing at the thought of even a temporary es- 
trangement from its native connexions, they aher- 
natdy folded her in their embrace. Conaposure 
restored, the earl delayed not mentioning the ne- 
cessity of hiB immediate departure for court, ia 
order to' obtain the permission of the king for hia 
longer absence from it, convinced that he should 
feel as if standing on the edge of a precipice, till 
he had taken measures for freeing himself from 
aU apprehensions respecting Edmund. 

The motive he urged for directly departing 
was too plausible an one to permit it to be sus- 
pected. Accordingly he had the aati<.factian of 
quitting the Castle, with an assurance thatimme* 
diately on his return to it, preparations should 
commence for his nuptials. 

lu devising a plan for relieving himself from 
aU apprehensions relative to Edmund, he waa 
not long at a loss ; in right of his deceased mo- 
ther, a French heiress, he waa lord of an ancient 
castle in one of the southern provinces of France, 
and thither he proposed having him inveigled 
and confined. 

A contrivance for the purpose of effecting his 
plan was readily thought of ; and full of the most 
sanguine hopes of success, he speeded on bis 
journey. 

But elated as he waa, not without a thrill of 
horror could he find himself again within the 
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gloomy shades of Savernake, owing to the recol- 
lection t)f what had there occurred, or rather of 
the partial fulfilment of the terrific prediction* 

But in his reviving impatience to execute hia 
plan, he soon lost sight of every other considera- 
tion. As he imagined, he found Edmund some 
days returned from his mission before him. 

Scarcely allowing himself to receive the par- 
ticulars the other was anxious to impart-^^ Some- 
thing, my dear Edmund, has occurred during 
your absence,' he began, ^ that reduces me to the 
necessity .of again putting your friendship to 
the test— a friendship for which, however, I 
hope I shall yet be able to prove myself not un- 
grateful.' 

* By taxing it,' replied the noble youth, with 
all the energetic ardour of his character, ^ and 
thus aiFording me an opportunity of evincing my 
gratitude, you add to the obligations already con- 
ferred.' 

Smiling at his enthusiasm, perhaps his credu^ 
lity — ' In right of my deceased mother,' proceed- 
ed the earl, * I believe you are a\vare of my pos- 
sessing considerable domains in France. One 
of the remote possessors of these, in preparing 
for a crusade, in the time of Louis, sumamed 
the Saint, thought fit, as a guard against future 
contingencies, to bury a large portion of valua- 
bles, consisting of coin, massy plate, and jewels, 
in his habitation ; but lest it should be his desti- 
ny not to return, committed the particulars of 
what he- had done to paper, and with a strict in- 
junction to give it to his next heir, in case of his 
death, delivered the important document into the 
care of the abbot of a neighbouring monastery. 
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' Like his royal master, he fell a victim to the 
unhealthlneas of a burning clime, a short time 
previous to which event, his friend the abbot also 
paid hiB debt of nature. His denth was so sud- 
den, that he had not time to mention the place in 
which this paper, together with several others of 
immediate consequence to the community, were 
deposited, owing to which, a considerable period 
elapsed without its discovery ; but a dispute 
lately arising about the right of the house to a 
certain grant, made ages ago, the minute search 
that in consequence took place into all the old re- 
positories of deeds and settlements, was the 
means of at length bringing it to light. 

* The superior only delayed till the perusal of 
it had instructed him how to act, sending it to 
me, to whom, through the casualties of time, had 
devolved all right to the property it mentioned. 
The holy monk deputed to deliver it to me was 
taken ill immediately after landing at Dover, and 
soon finding there was no hope of his recovery, 
dispatched a special messenger to request my 
immediate presence. I obeyed the summons, 
Bnd from his hand received the document. Here 
itia,' headded, producing a moth-eaten and dis- 
coloured paper, which had actually been deliver- 
ed into the hands of his father many years back, 
in the manner in which he now pretended it was 
given to him, and had been the means of putting 
nim in possession of considerable riches { 
* though much injured by time, yet still sufficient 
of the writing is legible to prevent any difficulty 
in discovering the exact spot in which the proper- 
ty is concealed. See here,' he said, submitting 
it to the examination of Edmund, and pointing 
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with his finger to the place, ^ it says* in a dark 
nook of the chapel, beneath a monumental stone, 
graved with the figure of an armed knight, and 
immediately adjoining an old wooden tomb, in- 
scribed in the year 1205, to the memory of a 
count de Chalons and his lady, it lies buried. 
Now as it is utterly impossible for me to obtain 
it in person, without explaining to the king the 
motives of the journey, which I have the most 
urgent reasons for not wishing to do ; and as I 
fear, in a matter of such consequence, to employ 
any one but a person on whose fidelity I know I 
may confidently rely, the further proof of regard 
I have to solicit from you is your undertakings 
the business for me. To require this, I should 
be still more unwilling than I am, but for the 
opportunity your compliance with my request 
will afford you of gratifying the curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge you possess. The castle 
which hides the treasure lies on the banks of the 
Rhone ; hence, from the length of the journey, 
you will have an opportunity of seeing a consi- 
derable part of France, and, of course, many- 
places rendered interesting by tradition ; in par* 
ticular, the fields where our famed ancestors 
gained such distinguished fame— the fields of 
Cressy and of Agincourt ; where an Edward and 
a Henry immortalized themselves — ^where the 
exulting father of the former, confidant in the 
prowess of his blood, stood aloof, to let the gal- 
lant youth evince his meriting the tokens of his 
newly-conferred knighthood. By the holy 
saints,' continued the wiley Sebergham, perceiv* 
ing the cheek of Edmund kindling with the 
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flame of rising enthusiasm, ' I envy thee tht; tVel- 
ings the review must excite.' 

* They will be deserving of cnv)', inilccd,' re- 
turned Edmund ; * but when shall I away ;' 

* You coDBent, then, to oblige me V 
'Consent!' emphatically repeated Edmund; 

* could you doubt it ?' 

* Not the zeal that would urge you to do so j 
but then I feared,' muainRly regarding him, 
'shall I freely acknowledge ? that a dread of injury 
to your own interest might prevent yoa-r<i dread 
which I now assure you would be unneccssar)', 
since it is my fixed intention to advocate your 
cause during your absence.* 

■ ' Then, did I feel the hesiution you were fear- 
ful of, this assurance would instantly remove it, 
for on your word my reliance is firm.' 

Morcar, slightly inclining his head, hastily 
averted it, to hide the confusion this unmerited 
declaration excited. The guilty consciousness 
of his soul suffused his cheeks with a burning 
glow, and for a few minutes he was unable to 
encounter the eyes of Edmund again. 

Then a little recovering himself—* Your de- 
parture shall not be delayed then,' he said, ' since 
the sooner you set out, the sooner I may hope to 
see you again ; and as the company of a person 
acquainted with the country must be preferable 
to that of any other, I purpose that Hardwicke, 
who is a native of France, shall be your atten- 
dant.* 

All necessar}- preliminaries being adjusted, at 
an early hour the ensuing day the deceived youth 
set out, accompanied 1:^ the confidant and abet- 
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tor of Morcar's intended villainy, and whose bro- 
ther was steward of the castle whither he was 
going. 

But though he could not help rejoicing at the 
success of his contrivance, yet not without some 
compunctious feelings could Morcar behold him 
depart, or reflect on the utter violation of his 
solemn promise respecting him to his deceased 
father. 

Such were the pangs this reflection occasioned, 
that more than once he was led to execrate the 
hour in which he had exposed himself to the 
temptation that seduced him from integrity. 

Yet not this regret, agonizing as it was, could 
induce him to make an effort for retrieving the 
past. The idea of Emmeline was too powerful 
to permit of one of the kind ; yet much he wish- 
ed he could have attained the accomplishment of 
what he sought without being compelled to strike 
into the w^inding path of dissimulation ; but in 
het arms, he fancied it would be impossible to 
feel remorse or regret. 

Alas ! in indulging such a fancy, on what an 
illusion did he depend for future tranquillity ! 
Could the syren voice of Pleasure hush the up- 
braidings of Conscience, could the bowers of 
bliss exclude Repentance with her snaky crest, 
we should not behold so many of the favourites 
of Fortune, as daily meet the moralizing eye, 
with clouds upon their brow, and hollow smiles 
unon their lip. 

Man may fly from his fellow, but from him- 
self, oh, where shall he take refuge ! Not even 
in the arms of ^ Nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,' can he lose the consciousness of guilt. 
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Happy, enviable he, be his destiny ever so low, 
who dreads not to commune with himself j and 
miserable he, be his fate ever 90 exalwd, who 
shrinks from the obtrusion of reSection 

Of the instability of human nature, the little 
reliance we can place upon our own strength, the 
fallen Morcar was a proof; but a short time 
back, and no rank would have been able to screen 
from his tierce resentment the man who should 
have insinuated a belief of his being able to act 
as he had now done ; but arrogantly believing he 
could command himself as he pleased, he rushed > 
into temptation, and waa subdued. 



CHAPTER VI. 



* Heaven* t what a goodly prospect spreads arounJ, 
Of MUi, and dalea, mnd woods, and lawnt, and apint, 
And glitteriog towns, and gilded itreanui till all 
tite stretching landact^W into »m6kt deed's !' 

Without fully explaining himself to the 
Ving, lest of any premature discovery, he request- 
ed his permission for a lengthened absence from 
court ; which being granted, though reluctantly* 
he lost no time in setting out for Cornwall. 

With feelings of the most tumultuous nature, 
he ag^in beheld the woods and lofty battlements 
of Trecothick rising to his view. But the rap- 
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ture that pervaded them, on again beholding the 
habitation of her he lovtd, was quickly damped 
by the reception she gave him, or rather the agi- 
tation and regret her looks manifested* 

She could not indeed bring berstlf to be recon* 
ciled to the manner in which she had acted ; she 
could not review her conduct without being com- 
pelled to accuse herself of levity and deception, 
an accusation replete with anguish to a mind na- 
turally delicate and susceptible as hers ; to the 
pangs it inflicted were united those of despairing 
love, for still the idea of Edmund remained im- 
prest upon her mind ; and sh'e trembled to think 
what her future fate with lord Sebergham might 
be, should she be unable to subdue the preposses- 
sion she now experienced for another* 

Shrinking from the idea of fulfilling her en- 
gagement to him, the agonies she fell into on the 
commencement of preparations for their nuptials, 
^iniTcrj fo nf.r i^prairu ucciMrHiiuiits iiihi »nc ne« 
vex would have consented to become his, had she 
» not imagined he would have allowed some time 
for the cultivation of her regard, ere he pressed 
for the performance of her promise, had at 
length the effect of inducing her indulgent pa- 
rents to postpone them. 

Alarmed by their acquiescence to her wishes, 
by the strong repugnance she manifested to him, 
lord Sebergham could but ill disguise what he 
felt on the occasion. Convinced, however, that, 
for the present, expostulation on his part would 
be unavailing, he determined to have recourse 
to art for ensuring the ultimate accomplishment 
of his wishes. 
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To render public her engagement to hiiOf 
would be, he was convinced, to assure himself 
of the baron yet insisting on her fulfilment of it. 
Accordingly, for the purpose of doing this, he 
proposed an excursion to his seat in the north, 
as a mcansofwhiliDg away the tedious interval 
of expectation. 

This proposal was readily acceded to by the 
baron and lady Trecothick, partly from a wish to 
make amends for the disappointment he had ex- 
perienced, and partly a hope that the journey 
might be of service to their daughter, her faded 
cheek betraying a langour that greaUy alarmed 
them. 

The dejected Emmeline made no objection to 
it ; the complaisance shewn to her wishes making 
her conceive some in return, on her pari, due to 
those of others. 

Accordingly, preparations were iromediatdy 
made for the journey ; and with a splendid reti- 
nue the party set out from the chbUc. 

The fineness of the season, when all is luxuri- 
ant and beautiful, was calculated to render any 
thing of the kind delightful j and but lor the em- 
bittering reflections that accompanied her. Km* 
meline would have been enchanted. As it was, 
there were moments in which she was insensibly 
amused, and beguiled of her uneasiness. All 
was new to her on her approach to the northern 
counties ; and the deep attention which curiosity 
caused had often the el^ct of abstracting her mind 
from painful reflections. 

The stupendous scenery which here met her 
view, in the rude fells of diose northern regions, 
aod the traces of antiquity every where discerna- 
H 2 
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ble, alternately exalted her imagination^ and af- 
forded entertainment to her thoughts. 

The slowness with which they were compelled 
to journey, from the difficulties and dangers^that 
then opposed the progress of the traveller, afford- 
ed the eyelEimple time for expatiating over all that 
came under its observation. 

Still more particular views were at times ob- 
tained, from the detention of the party at the dif- 
ferent castles which they visited in their way, and 
where, with the hospitality of the times, they 
were forced to remain, till recruited for the re- 
newal of the journey. 

At Ambleside, at Kendal, and at Kirby Lons- 
dale, they paused* If sensations of awe were 
excited in the mind of Emmeline by the view of 
the stupendous waterfall of the first, scarcely less 
was her imagination raised by the magnificent 
prospect of the distant mountains that here met 
the eye— a prospect sweedy contrasted by the 
tranquil appearance of the deep valley beneath, 
through which the Lone holds its beautiful course* 

From hence they proceeded to Pendragon cas- 
tle, where they were most hospitably entertained 
by the lord Clifford and his lady, its noble own- 
ers ; and for the few days they remained at it, 
were amused by examining the ancient entrench- 
ments lying contiguous, in the dell in which it 
was situated, and inquiring into the truth of the 
tradition respecting the prince from whom it took 
its name, and according to which he is supposed 
to have died by poison put yito a well, early in the 
sixth century. 

They next paused at Brough. The varied 
sceAery that was here contemplated occasioned 
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emotions of tlie liveliest admiration. On one 
side, a range of cragg\' mouniaina, over whose 
rugged surtace trees and shrubs were scattered* 
prevented the eye from ranging; while on the 
Other, a smiling plain extending, gaye it free 
scope to wander, liU again arrested by the majes- 
tic promontory of Wildborc Ftll, elevadng its 
peaked brow to the douda, that unged it With a 
cerulean hue. 

The rich groves of sycamore through which 
tbey passed on leaving this— the verdure of the 
meadows— the contrast between fields of yellow 
corn and the swelling pastures, brown with tha 
summer heat, and tutted with brushwood-^he 
running brooks sparkling in the dancing beams, 
with blue tints of smoke, front scattered hamlets 
here and there, slowly arising above the coppices, 
gave an enchanting variety to the scene. 

A little further on, they could not help stop- 
ping to admire the grandeur of the prospect that 
presented itself to their view. Stretching west- 
ward from the extensive plain over which they 
were travelling, lay a chain'of mighty mountains^ 
fading on the sight in the distant perspective, 
and seemingly mixing in azure hue with the sky. 
Nearer, the hills, haJu girt with brushwood, de- 
scended in swift slopes to the vale in pasturage, 
the rich verdure of which Was beautifully con- 
trasted by their brows of n^ed rock and barren 
clifis ; while Cross Felt, with its savage front, 
was seen loftily overtopping all ; and here and 
there, in picturesque variety, deep shadowy 
dells opened amidst the stupendous heights. 

The delist inspired by the beauties of Apple- 
ts, to which they next approached, was heighten- 
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ed by the suddenness with which they burst upon 
the view ; an air of cheerfulness prevailed over 
all here, that failed not of communicating a cor- 
responding feeling. The Eden, sparkling in the 
sun's rays, through the thronging branches of the 
trees that ornament the litde vale through which 
it flows, and which meadows, rude clifis, and 
Jhangtng rocks, still farther and more romantical* 
ly diversified, could not be viewed without a sen- 
sation of the kind* 

The eye knew not on which to rest, this fairy 
scene, or the castle, with its noble aspect, and 
spreading woods, with here and there a red cliff 
breaking through the foliage— the public road 
winding high above it, enlivened by scattered 
cottages— beneath, the river sweedy murmuring 
—-and to the left, lofty cliffs and precipices rising 
perpendicularly from the water, solemnly sha- 
dowed by oaks and ashes hanging from their 
brow. 

The way they pursued, for a considerable dis- 
tance from this, afforded them new pleasure, so 
varied were the beamies of the banks of the 
Eden, along which their road extended, now 
richly wooded, now spreading into level meads* 
. They could not pass Kirby Thore without 
stopping to examine the remains of ancient gran- 
deur then extant there, but which gave them but 
an imperfect idea of the temple in which the 
greatest of the divinities of the pagan Saxons was 
worshipped, where,inasp%6ioushsdl, majestically 
resting on a covered bed, a kingly sceptre in his 
hand, and on his head a crown of gold, set r<mnd 
with bumbhed stars, he seemed to them the god 
of thunder* 
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Brougham Caatle, seated od the banks of the 
river Emont, afforded them another delightful 
halt. The vast extent of the building, the noble 
tiuTeta that fomed the angles, the groups of cat* 
tie disperBed over the grassy plane of pasture- 
ground, along which the outworks extended to a 
conaiderable distance, the river margined with 
shrubs, and the mountains that skirted the hori- 
zon, seen through the ash>trecs that tufted the 
ground, presented a landscape at once interesting 
and beautiful to the view. 

Penrith was the next place that received them, 
from whence the peaks of Dufton, together with 
a prospect of Cross Fell, and a chain of moua- 
taiDfl sinking in the extreme distance in the plain 
on which the city of Carlisle stands, and of a 
ridge of Scotch mountains forming the utmost 
boundary' of the view, were beheld. 
. They neglected not to visil ihs ciuicus grottoet 
on thelianks of the Emont here, dug out of the 
solid rock, and sufficiently capacious to contain m 
hundred men, and which, in former times, ac- 
cording to the traditiaiis of the vulgar, were in- 
habited by a giant named Isis, who unmercifully 
devoured every thing living that came in his way. 

Neither did they omit viewing the two pyra- 
midical stones in the church-yard, some yards 
asunder, and with several segments of circular 
stones between them, representing, according to 
the fancy of the country-people, wild boars, and 
forming a monument of the valour of a renowned . 
kaight errant, named Sir Evan Ceserius, buried 
in the spot, and who, in his day, made terrible' 
havock of these aninals in Inglewood Forest. 

At length, after visiting several other places of 
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note, they reached their destination at Keswick. 
Seated on a bold precipitous eminence on the 
banks of the lake, the ancient fortress, that knew 
lord Seberg^am for its master, commanded an 
uninterrupted view of the adjoining scenery, 
where beauty and sublimity are so wonderfully 
blended— where the imagination is at once asto- 
nished and delighted, the mind awed, yet ele- 
vated, by the horrible magnificence, yet roman- 
tic grandeur, that alternately meet the view. 

Immediately before it the lake spread its che- 
quered bosom, hemmed in with its rude chaotic 
assemblage of perpendicular mountains and steep 
wood-covered hills, here rising immediately out 
of the lake, there falling back in ruinous and rude 
confusion, as if heaped on one another from some 
terrible convulsion of nature ; here again shelv- 
ing and bending over it, as if menacing to buiy 
their cloud-capped heads within its waves* form* 
ing a circus of the most astonishing and stupen- 
dous description. 

The purple haze of evening was spreading 
over the scene, imparting a cold and dreary 
aspect to it, as the travellers arrived, that chilled 
their feelings, and rendered the cheerful blaze 
of the oak that burned in the hall not a little 
pleasing to them. 

The baron, in particular, enjoyed the domes- 
tic comforts of the blazing hearth ; seated in an 
antique chair beside it, he gave way to the exhi- 
laration it inspired, in a manner that communi- 
nated something of a similar feeling to all around 
him. 

But had a gloomy impression remained, the 
beauty of the succeeding day was well calculated 
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to disperse it. The sun, rising with all his Bum- 
mer warmth and refulgence, eave to these moun- 
tainous regions a richness of colouring that sof- 
tened their aavageneas. 

Day had scarcely opened ere the neighbouring 
nobles, apprized of the ajrivat of lord Sebergham 
and his illustrious guests, hastened to pay the 
compliments due on such occasions ; and a scene 
of continued revelry now commenced at Grey 
Cliff Tower, well adapted to please the lovers of 
pleasure, and afibrd lord Sebergham an opportu- 
nity of displaying his courtly taate and princely 
magnificence. But she in honour of whom all 
was contrived continued pensive and unsocial; 
not but what her pride was highly gratified by 
the universal homage she received ; but the idea 
of the levity she had acted with, united to a still 
too tender recollection of him the instigations of 
ambition had induced her voluntarily to resign, 
continued to disturb and embitter her tranquiU 
liry. 

If at any mbment her heart acknowledged a 
feeing (^returning peace, it was in wandering 
through the romantic scenes around the Tower; 
BO soothing is the view of Nature, so solemnly 
impressive its sublimity. 

The traditions connected with many of these 
heightened the interest they were cali^ulated to 
inspire ; in particular, that of St. Herbert, the re- 
mains of whose romantic hermitage, in a beauti- 
fiil island of the lake, she was early taken to see 
by the enamoured Sebergham. V 

Hither, said the legend, he retired to avoU 
the intercourse of man, and for the'purposcs ol 
penitence and prayer. Nothing could be bettcrj 
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adapted than the retreat he chose, surrounded as 
he was by the lake, with rocks and mountains, 
the drear abodes of everlasting solitude and bar- 
renness, his daily prospect, and the voice of wa* 
terfedk on every side inspiring melancholy, and 
exciting to meditation, except when overpower- 
ed by the raging of the wintry blast, bellowing 
through the rents and caverns of the mountains, 
like a spirit of darkness struggling to free itself 
from torment. 



CHAPTER VII. 



' A tale of the times of old. The deeds snd days of other 
years.' 

' Dost thou not behold, Malvina^ a rock with its head of 
heath 7 The thistle is there alone, and sheds its aged 
beard. Two stones, half sunk in the ground, shew their 
heads of moss. The deer of the mountain avoids the 
place, for he beholds the grey ghost that guards it ; for 
the mighty lie, oh Malvina! in the narrow phun of the 
rock,* 

St. Herbert was of Saxon origin ; he was of the 
chiefs who had possessed themselves of the north- 
em part of the island^ and by the foundation of 
the seventh kingdom, formed the Heptarchy. In 
the school of valour was he trained ; early was 
he taught to bend the bow, to wield the spear, to 
lead the flying chace ; his sword was a meteor of 
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death, and od the flying foe he still hung Forward. 
Id the dreadful warfare that long prevailed be- 
tween the northern Saxons and the Cumbri, he 
bore a distinguished part. At length the desola- 
tion of the wasted fields induced each party to 
wish for a truce ; and through the concessions of 
Cadwall, king of the Cumbri, to the haughty foe, 
it was at last agreed upon ; he saw that, without 
incurring destruction, he could not persevere in 
hostilities j the rising tombs of the valiant remind- 
ed him how much an interval of peace was re- 
quired, and accordingly he submitted to terms 
for obtaining it he would nototherwise have done. 
A son and daughter constituted the family and 
chief pride of Cadwall. The mild loveliness of 
Moma reminded one of the softness of opening 
day — the manly beauties of Cerdic of its reful- 
gent noon. Many were the competitors for the 
tore of the maid, but early had her choice fallen 
on Cathol, king of Morven. While j'et a mere 
youth, her brother, in a voyage to explore the 
shores of his native island, was driven by a storm 
«i the western coast of Scotland, where Fergus, 
father of Cathol, then reigned, and who, with 
the hospitality of the times, immediately invited 
the royal youth to his mansion, thus affording an 
opportunity for the commencement of a friend- 
ship between him and his son Cathol— a friend- 
ship which, from the congeniality of their dispo- 
sitions, the similarity of their ages, the mutual 
admiration with which they beheld each other, 
and many other circumstances, promised to be 
durable as life. 

On returning to Cumberland, Cerdic was ac- 
companied by hia new friend ; and from that pe- 
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not shnnk from it, tilt convincc<), from the loss 
of hia house's ancient alliances, he must, for the 
present, wage unequal war — a conviction' no 
BOaner admitted, than conceiving it a greater 
proof of magnanimity to submit to dire necessity 
than rashly oppose it, he determined on quietly 
withdrawing from his dominions, and seeking, in 
person, for assistance to recover ihem i but ere 
he could prevail on himself to carry this latter 
part of his determination into eiTect, love impel- 
led him to pay another visit to the residence of 
Cadwall. Deeply affecting was the meeting be- 
tween him and his loved friend, and detfply did 
that friend regret his inability to afford him the 
aid he so much required; but, alas! Ms naiive 
fields yet lying waste from the cruel ruvagus of 
war, and the chief of the warriors of Cumbri 
slain, all he could do was to utctr fervent wishes 
for his obtaining it elsewhere, and while he sought 
it in one quarter, to promise to endeavour to ob- 
tain it for him in another. * 

The fears that had involuntarily gained admis- 
Bion to the harassed bosom of Cathul, of the cru- 
el reverse in his fate occasioning some altL-niiiun 
in the sentiments of Morna, were dissipiled by 
the tearful assurances of the maid herself, and 
the ardent ones of Cerdie — ^ Dear as she is to my 
heart,' cried the generous youth, as he witnessed 
their solemn betrothment to each other, ' yet, did 
she think of falsifying her vo»»s, in the hour of 
adversity, to him to whom, in the season of pros- 
perity, she had plighted them, I would tear her 
from it, as unworthy of the race to which she be- 
longs ; with watchful jealousy will I guard her 
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for thee, and powerful must he be indeed who 
shdl rob thee of hen' 

Consoled by the confidence he was allowed to 
repose in love and friendship, the youth set sail 
for the coast of Ullin, on the king of which both 
consanguinity and gratitude gave him many 
claims for succour ; for often, to aid him and his 
predecessors in their battles, had the warriors of 
ills house crossed the blue waves that divided the 
kingdoms, and raised the hostile spear. 

Skilled in every martial exercise was the noble 
fugitive ; whether he bent the bow, wielded the 
headlong spear, or scaled the beetling precipice, 
tu battle with the eagle in his dangerous airy, he 
bore away from each competitor the meed of va- 
lour. 

But not alone in these did he excel— -with min- 
strel skill he touched the harp, and raised the song 
of grief; but amongst the daughters of Beauty 
that had melted at the sound, none had ever fix- 
ed his wandering glances, but the mildly-blushing 
Morna, the affianced bride of his wishes. 

B'lt, alas ! when fickle fortune proves an ene- 
!ny, how many follow her example ! Though 
\n secret Cadwall did justice to his worth, yet no 
ijooner did he find him a fugitive from his king* 
<lom, than he began to repent the engagement he 
hiid sanctioned between him and his daughter, 
and wish for a pretext for breaking it off. From 
the first blushing dawn of her beauty, he had in- 
dnlged a hope of its being the means of procur- 
ing him some powerful alliance*— an alliance for 
which recent cirsumstances had now rendered 
him more anxious than ever. But how, in honour, 
could he break it ?•— how make the misfortunes 
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of the youth an excuse for doing so ? With shame 
he shrunk from the thought, and a conviction 
that even though he should be able to prevail on 
himself to do so, he never could succeed in ob- 
taining the concurrence of the high-minded Cer- 
die to the measure. 

in this fluctuating state, chance threw him in 
the way of Herbert, as, availing himself of the 
truce to stray wherever inclination led, he pursu- 
ed the chace one day amidst the deep ravines of 
the mountains that lay contiguous to the habita- 
tion of CadwelL 

Pleased with the appearance of the gallant 
youth, and solicitous besides, from motives of 
policy, to recommend himself to his regard, he 
hesitated not to ask him to partake of the cheer 
of his hall— -an invitation which was as frankly 
received as freely given. 

Here the ardent eyes of Herbert scarcely en- 
countered the blue rolling ones of Moma, ere on 
her they became fixed alone. The sadness that 
at times, like a fleecy vapour over the face of the 
moon, hung upon her brow, her kindling blushes^ 
as from time to time she met his ardent glances^ 
the tremor of her soft hand when touched by his 
in the mingling dance, the sighs of her heaving 
breast as the strain of love swelled from the harp, 
all gave an attraction to her beauty that rendered, 
it resistless. 

But not unnoticed were the feelings it inspir- 
ed by the watchful Cerdic, jealous of the maid 
on account of his friend. 

Seizing an opportunity of speaking apart to the 
proud Saxon, he abruptly introduced the subject 
of her engagement — *• Let not therefore the con- 
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sideration of her being the daughter of your host 
induce you, noble Herbert, to distinguish her by 
your attentions/ He added, ^ let them be the 
tribute of your admiration to some other who is 
at liberty to requite them with her smiles, such 
as neither her own feelings, nor the knowledge 
of my jealous vigilance, will permit Moma to 
grant.' 

How indignant were the sensations this decla- 
ration excited in the breast of the haughty Her- 
bert ! Believing the smallest indication of his 
admiration must be flattering, he felt at once 
humbled and irritated by it. 

His frown of dark disdain was not unmarked 
by Cadwall, who no more than his son had ceased 
for a moment observing him, though with very 
different feelings. 

The advantages that must accrue from an alli- 
ance with him were too manifest not to make him 
experience a strong sensation of pleasure at the 
manner in which he noticed Moma, and an equal 
one of anger at the repulse, it was evident to him, 
from the gestures of each, his growing passion 
for her had received from Cerdic. 

But to express this displeasure he knew would 
be unavailing. Incapable of being warped from 
integrity or plighted faith by any motive of poli- 
cy or interest, to expostulate with the latter on the 
subject would, he was well aware, be of litde ser- 
vice* 

Calmly, however, to yield to his wishes, by 
giving way to what he now deemed bis romantic 
friendshin for Cathol, was more than he could 
prevail on hiqiself to do. 
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But his determination to act contrary to them 
he deemed it but prudent to conceal for the pre- 
sent, lest of exciting an opposition that might 
prove inimical to his plans. Accordingly^ letting 
nothing escape him that could excite a suspicion 
of his meaning any thing injurious to Cathol, he 
saw him depart, for the purpose of fulfilling the 
promise he had pledged him, ere he made an ef- 
fort for the accomplishment of these plans. 

Then properly instructing a crafty Briton, nam- 
ed Reutha, high in his confidence, he dispatched 
him to invite Herbert again to his n^^nsion, with 
an intimation that neither he nor his daughter 
had any other motive for adhering to the engage- 
ment formed with the king of Morven, but their 
dread of provoking the ire of his friend by break- 
ing it. 

There was too much of integrity in the noble 
countenance of Cerdic,in his frank and unstudied 
manners, to permit the crafty Herbert giving cre- 
dit to this assertion, so contrary to the one he had 
heard from him ; but madly enamoured of the 
beauteous Moma,. he determined to act as if he 
believed it. Such, however, was the native rec- 
titude of his soul, often was he tempted to fore- 
go this determination. But so still more inter- 
estingly lovely did each succeeding moment ren- 
der the maid in his eyes*— the tender supplications 
she had recourse to, for the purpose oi inducing 
him to relinquish his suit— the tears she shed 
for her absent Cathol— the wishes she continual- 
ly breathed for his success, as finally to decide 
him on prosecuting it. 

To win a heart so tender, must, he conceived, 
be happiness in the extreme ; and once his, be 
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doubted not of being able to obtain it, from the 
opportunities such a circumstance would afford 
of paying her those tender attentions best calcu- 
lated to do so. 

But in vain did he persevere in his resolution 
—in vain, profiting by the absence of her beloved 
Cerdic, did her father exert his authority to in- 
duce her to listen favourably to him ; nothing 
could bend her to their wishes, till falsehood was 
resorted to for the purpose. 

By means of bribed agents of her father, she 
was led to believe that Cathol had proved false 
to his plighted vows— -that, for the purpose of 
obtaining the aid of the king of Ullin, he had ac- 
cepted the offered hand of his daughter, Ros- 
crana. 

Incapable of believing a parent so revered 
could thus cruelly impose upon a child, she gave 
implicit faith to the fiction, and in the frenzy it 
excited, became the bride of Herbert. 

Scarcely had she resigned the privilege of 
weeping over the supposed perfidy of her lover, 
ere she was summoned by a confidant to a secret 
interview with a person in disguise. 

Trembling with presageful fears, she obeyed, 
and on the dropping of the cloak in which the 
majestic form of the stranger was enveloped, 
found herself in the arms of her beloved Cerdic. 
But the shriek of wild surprise that was bursting 
from her lips, was prevented by his conjuring her 
not to let it be discovered that he was there, his 
unexpected return being on a business it was ne- 
cessary to conceal— no other than to put her on 
her guard against various plots and plans contri- 
ving for the purpose of rendering her un&ithful 
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to her vows to Cathol, and which, through the 
yigilanceof a trusty agent left behind, had beeo 
discovered to him. 

MoTDB, the freezing Moma, listened with the 
forced calmness of despair to all he had to tell ; 
then wildl)' wringing her hands, with a frantic 
exclamation that his caution came too late, fell 
lifeless on his breast. 

Long was it ere she recovered to an existence 
she now hated, and still longer ere the alarmed 
Cerdic could obtain from her a collected account 
of what had passed ; but when at length he found 
she was the viciim of deception — that the cruel 
artifices contrived against her happiness and his 
beloved friend's had but too fatally succeeded, 
no language could describe his fur>-. Unsheath- 
ing his sword, he would instantly have rushed 
upon the bridal party, under the idea that Her- 
bert was concerned in these deceptions, but for 
the interposition of Moma, Clinging to his feet, 
she besought liim, in all the agonies of apprehen- 
sion, to abstain from such a measure, if he wish- 
ed to avoid a scene of bloodshed ; but her fear of 
this being occasioned, should he act as the fury 
of his soul impelled him, was not her only motive 
for striving to prevent him ; she dreaded his 
yielding to it might prevent the escape she medi- 
tated, and therefore, as much from this dread 
as any other, strove to oppose his doing so ; for 
rather than be dragged to the arms of Herbert, 
death, in Its most ^ghtful formv was preferable 
to her. 

Instead of avenging her sorrows, she implored 
him, if indeed he commiserated them, to aid her 
in avoiding further persecution, by conducting 
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her to some retreat where she might remain un- 
discovered, avowing the determination she had 
formed of seeking death, rather than be given up 
to Herbert, if he refused her. 

I'he bitter disappointment which such a mea- 
sure must be the means of inflicting on him, in- 
stantly induced the wrathful Cerdic to favour 
her escape. 

Hastening from the paternal roof, they pro- 
ceeded, with all the precipitation of fear, towards 
a distant retreat; a plaintive sound.^was emitted 
by an untouched harp as Moma quitted the 
threshold, and a low murmur heard in the trees. 
But neither real nor imaginary terrors could 
check them from proceedmg, the dangers and 
difficulties of their way gloaming as was night 
around them. All indeed wore an aspect bleak 
and dismal as the altered prospects of the heart- 
struck Moma ; yet at intervals, as if in pity, the 
moon shewed her pale face. At length they 
reached the destined spot, a rude cave, midway 
up a stupendous mountain, ascending, as it were, 
idto the very clouds, and covered to the very ut- 
termost summit, with woods rustling above 
woods. Through these a foaming torrent came 
tumbling into a deep chasm^ formed by a rent in 
the mountain, where the blackness of the shelv- 
ing rocks, overgrown with fern and wild plants, 
formed a striking contrast to the lucid brightness 
of the water, * when through the broad-neaded 
groves of the hill,' the moon shone upon the spot. 
Awful was the sound of the torrent to the ear of 
the trembling fugitive, and chilling the blast that, 
rushing down through the woods, seemed as if 
repelling her approach* 
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Within the cave dwelt an aged bard ; there 
bent he in the thoughts of other years, and often, 
it was said, voices more than human met his lis- 
tening ear. 

To his care the unhappy Moma was commit- 
ted for the present ; presaRcful of evil, she would 
have prevented the immediate departure of Cer- 
dic, but her efforts for the purpose were unavail- 
ing i yet strove he to calm her apprehensions, by 
promises of a speedy return. 

The aged Carul attended his descending steps 
Bome way down the woody path, in order to be 
better instructed aa to the cause of the weeping 
Moma's grief. 

As, straining her sig^t, she watched the tn^ 
iestic form' of Cerdic gradually receding from 
oer view, a low rustling sound in the cave occB- 
aioned her to turn hastily, and in the light of the 
lamp that was suspended from the rocky roof, 
something bright flashed upon her eyes. 

Surprised, idarmed, her knees trembling, her 
heart wildly throbbing, she advanced a few steps, 
and beheld, in the arch of an inner cave, the tall 
figure of a half-armed warrior leaning on his 
sword, and earnestly regarding her. She paus- 
ed in suspensive terror, uncertain whether it was 
indeed a living form she saw, or the ghost of 
some departed chief yet lingering for the sound 
of his praise. It. seemed to advance — a shriek, 
wild and piercing, burst from her lips, yet not a 
shriek of terror, for suddenly the features of Ca- 
tbol were disclosed to her view- 
Fainting through the surprise of the moment, 
' be caught her in his arms. His ardent caresses, 
his passionate whispers, quickly recalled her to 
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life. She looked up— «he met his dark eyes 
beamiDff widi rapture on her— «he saw smiles of 
mingled joy and tenderness playing over his 
countenance. It was evident then he knew no- 
thing of what had happened, and was the wretch- 
edness of her fate to be aggravated by being the 
person compelled to disdcMe it to him ! GitMin- 
ing in agony, she made a feeble but ineffectual at- 
tempt to burst from hinu 

Still, still he strained her to bis throbbing heart 
—still, still he gazed with heightening rapture on 
her varying cheek-—' How is it that I behold thee 
here V he cried ; * did some secret presage, some 
dream of the night, impel thee hither V 

^Alas!' in agony burst from the quivering 
lips of Moma ; then suddenly checking herself, 
^ first say,' she returned, * to what thy being here 
is owing. Great would be the alarm excited by 
the circumstance, but for thy happy looks.' 

^ Briefly then,' replied the noble Cathol ; * suc- 
ceeding in my application to the king of Ullin, [ 
could not refrain from witnessing the joy which 
I well knew the intelligence of my success would 
impart to you and my friend ; accordingly, some 
little time being necessary to collect the warriors 
of £rin.» I took advantage of the circumstance to 
hasten hither for the purpose ; but wishing to 
conceal the visit, lest it should draw upon me the 
imputation of committing to others the care of my 
interest, I took refuge here till night, on landing 
this morning on the coast ; and being overpow- 
ered with fatigue, fell into a profound sleep a few 
hours ago, from which I was awaked, by fancy- 
ioff I heard your soft voice calling upon me for 
help. 
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Morns wrung her hands — * Oh, in vain, in 
vain should I not have called for it,* she cried, 
* had I sooner seen thee !" He could do loDger 
detain her ; bursting from his grasp, she staggor- 
cd to a further part of the cave, and leaning 
against a projection of the rocky wall, covered 
her face with her hand*. 

The alarmed Cathol followed ; he implored 
her to explain the cause of the agonizing emo- 
tions he witnessed ; but Moraa could not bring 
herself to attend to his supplication — could not 
bring herself to say thera was now guilt in receiv* 
tog the tender caresses he bestowed-^u listen- 
ing to the impassioned assurances he uttered. 

In the midst of his entreaties, the venerable Ca- 
tnl entered ; in a moment he divined (he cause 
of the scene he witnessed — ' Unhappy pair,' he 
flud, as aofdy he approached them, * could the 
compassion of Carul alleviate thy sufferings, how 
aoon would they be assuaged !* 

Cathol, starting from the feet of Moma, al- 
most fiercely demanded an explanation of these 
words. 

Gently laying hts hand upon his arm, Carul 
would have led him to a distance from Moma ; 
but resisting the effort— ' No,* said he, *here, 
before her who must alone occasion my bliss or 
woe, will I hear what I have to suffer.' 

As explained to him by Cerdic, Carul proceed- 
ed to inform him. 

Ah, how did every dream of happiness, every 
hope of bliss, become dissolved as lie listened to 
the cruel recital ! Alternately did his eyes flame 
with resentment— alternately become dimmed 
with tears, as they fell upon the lost Moma. 
VOL. I. K 
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' But she shall be avenged !' he at length ex- 
claimed, with bursting rage ; * the despoiler of 
my hopes shall not glory in his triumph!' He 
would have fled, but was prevented by Moma 
franticly arresting his course. She implored, 
she besought him to give up the revenge he me- 
ditated — to reserve the exertions which could not 
now serve her for the retrieval of his own for- 
tunes ; so entangled was she in misery, she re- 
presented to him, that human means could not 
extricate her from it. For a moment her soft, 
her suppliant voice, had power to calm his fury ; 
again he strained her to his breast-— again their 
sighs blended, their tears mingled; then again 
wrought up to still greater desperation, by the 
tenderness thus excited, he suddenly burst from 
her, and was again rushing from the cave, when 
the kneeling form of Morna, on the threshold, 
with out-stretched arms, once more prevented 
him. 

He called upon Carul to force her thence ; but 
Carul, far from obeying, united with her in try- 
ing to hinder his departure. While yet they op- 
posed it, hasty steps were heard approaching ; 
and in a minute after, all pale with affright, a 
youth belonging to Cadwell rushed in, with ti- 
dings of a terrible affray in the palace, owing to 
Cerdic's having returned to denounce vengeance 
for the wrongs done to his sister and his friend, 
and Herbert^s in vain demanding his bride. 
From the number and fierceness of his follow- 
ers, he much feared for the life of Cerdic, be 
said, and had therefore fled the palace, for the 
purpose of spreading an alarm. 

Cathol heard no more ; swift as an arrow frcm 
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a bow, he fled to the succour of his friend ; hu- 
man opposition could no longer have slaved him, 
had the danger of her loved Crrdic, and the re- 
ceding senses of Morna, allowed her to oflcr any 
further to his departure. 

Wild with terror, often in the course of this 
terrible night would she have rushed out, but for 
her dread of falling into the power of Herbert. 

As he promised, Renon, from time to time, 
brought her tidings of what was going forward. 

Dreadful were these tidings ; the truce be- 
ttveen the Cumbri and the Saxons was broken ; 
the insult offered to the son of their king, by the 
detention of his bride, affording the latter the fair 
pretext they had been wishing for the purpose. 

Oh how, as hapless Moma listened to these 
tidings, and heard of the wide-spreading desola- 
tion she was the means of occasioning, how did 
she wish that, like the fair floweret of some lone- . 
\y vale, she had passed away unseen ! 

At length, to avoid the dreadful alternative to 
which she was reduced, of either resigning her- 
self to the arms of Herbert, or else ollowing her 
native fields to be again laid waste, she resolved 
on seeking death. 

The means of effecting this resolve were not 
difficult ; the cave that afforded her shelter in 
former times had been a retreat for the hunters, 
and still many ancient pieces of armour hung 
within it. Equipping herself in the arms of a 
yoimg ivarrior, she hastened to the field of war- 
fare. Tht; death she sought she was not long in 
finding. On a sudden she beheld Cathol and 
Herbert, the former wounded, encountering each 
other. Staggering from loss of blood, Cathot 
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fell ; and, taking advantage of the circumstance, 
Herbert's arm was uplifted against him, when, 
with a wild shriek of terror, Moma rushed for- 
ward, and in her breast of snow received the 
Mow designed for his* The spear dropped from 
her hand ; and sofdy pronouncing his name she 
sunk beside him. 

But how describe the feelings of each, of the 
lover and the husband, alike recognised as was 
her voice by both at the moment ! 

The heavy eyes of Cathol unclosed ; but the 
succour he would have afforded, the arresting 
hand of death prevented ; already had its damps 
stole over him— already its mists* dimmed his 
sight ; he was destined to sleep on other shores 
than his native ones— to leave to others to dispute 
the inheritance of Morven. 

But prompt was the succour of Herbert; 
tearing the bloody mail from her breast, he cal- 
led aloud for assistance ; but vainly was it ten- 
dered ; faintly struggling with those who would 
have raised her, Moma, again sighing forth his 
name, sunk lifeless upon the bosom of her CathoL 

Oh what would Herbert not have relinquished 
to preserve her life — the life too of his noble ri- 
val ! Oh what, what would he not have sacri- 
ficed at this moment to have been able to think 
he was not the occasion of their death ! 

Too late repentant of his conduct towards the 
hapless lovers, in agonizing remorse he hung 
over them, now tr}'ing to persuade himself Mor- 
na still breathed, now franticly imploring the for- 
giveness of the injured Cathol. 

The wild exclamations of his despair for a few 
minutes suspended the raging of the battle ; but 
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it was only till Cerdic was apprized of what had 
kappened. On suddenly missing Cathol, 'his 
eyes loolced wildly round in search of his friend ;' 
too soon did he ascertain his fate, and with it 
that of his sister, his loved Moma. 

But the grief it occasioned found no vent ia 
ughs or groans ; the tempest it kindled in his 
soul could only be allayed by the destruction of 
the foe. Again, like a meteor of death, did he 
Bame through the field — again did death dimly 
stride behind his shield, but in dealing it around 
he met his own. In the pride of his strength, 
the refulgent noon of his days, fell the last hope 
of CadwalL Hastening to his succour, on seeing 
bim hemmed in by a party of the foe, he arrived 
but in time to see him fall beneath their spears. 
At the instant approached the lifeless bodies of 
, Cathol and his Morna, borne on the shields of 
the warriors. His soul, that never was subdued 
before, fainted within him at the sight ; in the 
death of his children he saw the extinction of his 
hopes — in the extinction of these hopes, a merit- 
ed punishment for kis breach of faith ; despair- 
ingly he dropt his arms, the spear that had been 
lifted up in vain in defence of his sun, the round 
shield of his forefathers, and was conveyed from 
the mournful field never to review it. 

Bursting with the frenzy of desperation alit:e 
from friend and foe, Herbert, at a distance, fol- 
lowed the mournful procession. Pale and cold 
as the moonbeams that fall upon the summits of 
her native mountains, he saw the lovely Moma 
sod her lover laid beneath the shadow of a rock 
—he saw the stones of the valley heaped up on 
high, to mark to future ages, with their heads of 
K 3 
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moss, the bed of their repose. The aged bards 
of her house collecting round it, raised there the 
aong of grief ; nor was hers the name alone heard 
in the song ; to Cathol too it was also raised, 
that, like hers, his spirit might depart with joy 
on the wings of the wind- 
But whose were the lamentations that succeed- 
ed to theirs? — who the mourner that, concealed 
amidst the foliage of the cold dripping rock, im- 
patiently watched for their departure, to vent, 
over the spot, the bursting anguish of his bosom f 
Alas ! the wretched Herbert. All night he 
wept amidst the broken clods— all night lay he 
extended on the damp earth. There bemoaned 
he the hour in which they had met — there re- 
nounced he, for the dear sake of his lost Moma, 
all future joys and fame — ' Oh hapless !' he 
cried ; ' but fur me, still might thy blue eyes have 
rolled in gladness — still might life and happiness 
have been thine ; and thou, generous Cathol, 
thou who, like a young pine of the forest beneath 
the vengeful lightning, hast fallen, through'my 
means, in all thy glowing pride of youth and 
marly beauty — thou can I ever cease to deplore ! 
But, luckless pair, well shall thou be avengedt 
')n thy account, never more shall Herbert be 
seen in the fields of the valiant, or the halls of his 
r.ithcrs ; with rt morse shall he for ever think of 
thee — in solitude mourn thee.' 

With the rising beam of the east he lingering- 
ly departed : in every direction was he sought, 
hut in vain ; and at length it was concluded he 
had fallen in the batde. 

But short was the period allowed for the in- 
dulgence of grief at either side. loflamed with 
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deeper ire, with deadlier revenge, from what had 
passed, the war was renewed with redoubled 
niry. 

With scarcely any intermission, it continued 
to rage till the desolation of the wasted fields 
compelled a truce. Years rolled away without 
beholding its ravages repaired. The halls of the 
valiant were deserted ; and in the caves of the 
wild rocks and mountains, the chief and the vas- 
sal alike sought refuge. 

But though lost to the world, Herbert was still 
within hearing of these disastrous tidings. In 
seeking a distant solitude, he had strayed to 
Lsndisfarne, or Holy Island, as even then it waa 
called, from being a retiring place for such of the 
religious as wished to wean themselves entirely 
from the world. Of these St. Cuthbert was 
chief; and presently becoming acquainted with 
him, the before but half -enlightened Herbert 
soon became such a conveit, through his means, 
as to be induced formally to renounce that world 
which in his heart he had already done. 

Buried beneath a cowl was now that counte- 
nance that still glowed with the fire of youth and 
the enthusiasm of genius, and passed in melan- 
choly vigils those nights that had heretofore been 
devoted to spreading the wild flanne of the beacon 
of war, or in awaking the trembling chords of 
the flower-crowned harp at the command of 
beaut}-. 

Uninterrupted in his reflections on the past, 
his remorse daily increased, till at length he was 
induced by it to decide on renouncing all further 
intercours. with mas. 
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The pious Cuthbert approved of the resolvte ; 
and by confirming him in it, by his approval^ 
evinced his practising the self-denial he preach- 
ed; for so greatly was Herbert endeared to him 
by his sorrows, his meekness, and humility, that 
not without regret could he think of their separa- 
dng. His parting benediction was bestowed 
with tears ; and yielding to the subduing feel- 
ings of the moment, he prayed that an equitem- 
porary death might be theirs— <a prayer which, 
according to the legend, was granted. 

Like the genius of the place mourning its de- 
solation, or rather like the genius of desolation 
itself coming to brood over the horrors it had oc- 
casioned, did Herbert appear amidst the wilds of 
Cumbri. Previous to his arrival had he already, 
in imagination, marked the spot in which he 
meant to sequester himself ; here a rude hermi-. 
tage was shortly erected, in which he fixed bis 
eternal abode. ' The horrors to which such a si- 
tuation exposed him he deemed but a merited 
punishment for the misery he had been instru- 
mental to causing. Wherever his eye wander- 
ed, or he suffered his foot to stray, he beheld 
overwhelming proofs of this ; all was silent an^ 
dreary, deserted and forlorn. In vain he sought 
his companions in arms-^hose youthful heroes, 
who, but a few years back, had appeared destin- 
ed to grow old amongst their children's children ; 
alas ! their grassy tombs now alone met his 
mournful view! He listened for the sound of 
the enlivening horn, but the hunter slept within 
the narrow house, unmindful of the rising beam 
that was wont to call him to the chace. He visit- 
ed the grave of Morna and her Cathol, but no 
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bard now raised the song of mourning there— no 
maid wept their hapless loves— the breeze of the 
valley alone sighed over it. He entered the halla 
of hef fathers— -4here where, in the light of beau- 
ty, he had first beheld her. Ah, where were the 
warriors ? — where the gallant chiefs he had then 
met?-— where the grey -haired Cad wall ?— where 
the noble Cerdic *r— where the harp's enlivening 
sound ?— where the feast and the blazing oakr 
Gone— vanished— -never to return— never to be 
renewed* Scattered arms still remained, but de- 
parted were those that had used them* The 
nails still opened to admit the stranger, but si- 
lence and desolation alone met him there. 

He roved through the groves of the moun- 
tams, but the winds of spring played among them 
Without alluring any to enjoy their sweetness ; 
he scaled the clifis, but the daring eagle alone 
•acountered him there. 

The terrible sensations excited by this general 
desolation would probably have tempted him to 
forsake the place, but for his vo^ of solitude, and 
the punishment he conceived he merited. But 
austere only to himself, when at length his retreat 
was known to the scattered natives, he became 
the refuge of the sorrowing, and the admonisher 
of the erring ; the guilty he reproved, and with 
the miserable he wept. The fame of his sancti- 
ty spread beyond the limits of the mountains that 
towered round him ; and in the course of a few 
revolving years after his death, occasioned the 
title of saint to be added to his name. 

A stone, with its head of moss, marks, to the 
inquiring, the spot where, near the grave of his 
loved Morna, he rests. In moumud converse 
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there, half viewless, it is said they often walk, 
whilst, on the sides of the mountains, aerial troops 
renew the fierce comt^ats of former days, till a 
blast comes and scatters ihe empty forms. 

But not to entire desolation was consigned the 
halls of generous Cerdic ; some few years after 
his race had failed, the chance of war gave them 
to the possession of a noble Saxon, ' and from 
him.' said 3Iorcar, concluding the legend, "■ am I 
descended. 

' The valiant live in the songs of the bards, and 
the memory of admiring posterity ; though do 
eon remained to perpetuate the name of Cerdic, 
yet not without his fame has been the generous 
chief. Here, where he flourished and fell, 
where, marked with the strokes of battle, hit 
half'Wom shield still hangs, amidst the scattered 
arms of his fathers, have his praises been sung, 
and emulation inspired in the breast of the youth- 
ful by the recital of bis deeds.* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Something like 
Tli« \-oice, melhiiik*. I should have somcwliere heud t 
But floods of woes have hurried it f»r off. 
Beyond my ten of souL DaroBa. 

The teats of which Morcar beguiled Emme- 
Ime as he proceeded, gave her new charms in hU 
eyes.—' Alas ! she musingly sighed, as he cod- 
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duded, ^ how dire are the consequences of arti- 
fice and inordinate ambition !' 

The reflection striking to the ^ery heart of 
Morcar, the sigh was involuntarily echoed by him. 

The trophied halls which she had often before 
listlessly roved through, were now viewed with a 
feeling of interest, from the images connected 
with them in her mind. She would pilgrimize 
to the spot where the hapless lovers lay interred. 
Wild, savage, solitary, here was nothing that did 
not tend to confirm the impression made by their 
story* A narrow stony vale, scantily covered 
with grass, and hemmed in by perpendicular, and 
in many places projecting, mountains, excluding 
all view beyond them, formed the jscene : but if 
the eye was prevented wandering, how was the 
imagination led to range, by the clouds that sub- 
limely floated over their summits ! involuntarily 
did the mind picture them steering to unknown 
regions, or rolling forward, to awfully congregate 
in some distant chamber of the sky. 
" The tender melancholy with which Emmeline 
returned imprest, led her to solitude. Stealing 
through one of the lower halls of the tower, lof- 
tily hollowed in the rock, and lit by loop-holes in 
it, she seated herself in a retired spot contiguous 
to it, over which oaks^ embossed 'with the moss 
of years, hung perpendicularly, while immediate- 
ly above her the thick birch waved its green head, 
and directly before her the lake, like a plain of 
burnished silver, beautifully reflected the cerule- 
an sky, finely contrasted by the deep shadows of 
the mountains. 

Here, where all was wild, lonely, and roman- 
tiC| she awaked the vibrating chords of the harp, 
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in praise of the departed ; sweet and sad was the 
requiem, well calculated to dissolve the very soul 
in tenderness 

Its effect upon the ardent feelings of the ena- 
moured Sebergham may easier be conceived than 
described. Ever watchful of her motions, he 
had observed her retiring, and, prompted by cu- 
riosity, followed her in secret ; but though im- 
pelled by emotion, by the rapturous admiration 
she inspired, to discover himself, he was yet re- 
strained by a dread of offending. Notwithstand- 
ing all his caution, however, a bursting sigh, in 
the fulness of his heart, betrayed him. 

Emmeline would have chidden, but for the 
sudden reflection of the right he might conceive 
he had to follow her steps. Her very heart sunk 
at the idea of this right ; but, alas ! voluntarily 
granting it, as she had done, to retract it was im- 
possible. l*he regret it excited was heightened 
by the consideration of the motive that had in- 
duced her to allow it, for the more she reflected 
on the conduct of the confiding Lestwithiel, the 
more severely she deemed it merited condemna- 
tion. 

Pertinaciously adhering to his idea, lord Se- 
bergham, in consequence, had failed of creating, 
in any degree, an interest jfor himself in her heart, 
that interest which it was not more his study to 
obtain, than now her wish to allow him ; but the 
feelings cannot be forced ; all we can do is to 
endeavour not to place ourselves in situations 
that may render it our afflicting duty to oppose 
them. 

Every day increasing Jier repugnance to their 
union, she looked forward with trembling appre- 
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hensioD to the expiration of the period allotted 
for their stay in Cumberland ; aware that all at- 
tempts longer to retard it, after tl^ir return to 
Cornwall, would be unavailing. 

* Ah, why,' ID agony she often asked htrself, 
* why BO hasty ?— why not abide by the resolu- 
tion she had formed, of calmly awaiting the con- 
sequences that might result from her engagement 
to lord Lestwithiel '.' 

Ah, what sulTerings had she had not incurred ! 
—what future ones might she not have entailed 
Upon herself, by her precipitancy, her wavering, 
her indiscretion, in each instance ! 

Had she given herself a little time for reflec- 
tion—had she allowed pride and ambition to have 
less infiuence over her, might it not have struck 
her that there was as much reason to ascribe the 
detention of her locket to lingering tendemeis, 
to a wish of retaining some memento of having 
excited an interest in the breast of another, as to 
any aspiring thought, any ambitious design ? 
Oh yes, it must, it would, and to avoid what was 
only ideal, she should not then have sacrificed, 
what at the moment was real, her happiness. 

But for the motive to which he suspected it 
owing, lord Sebcrgham would have been flatter- 
ed by the regret she evinced at the idea of quit- 
ting Cumberland ; but imputing it to the right 
source, he not only felt hurt, but so alarmed, as 
to be induced to determine on an expostulation 
with the baron on the subject, should any longer 
delay to the celebration of their nuptials be at- 
tempted, after their return to Cornwall. 

At length the day for seting out on this arriv- 
ed; fancying herself, in the preceding journey, 

vou 1. L 
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escaping from something dreaded, very different 
were the feelings of lady Emmeline on that and 
the pfesent one. Completely occupied now by one 
idea, the varying scenes no longer engaged her 
attention. But with all her horror of the ap- 
proaching nuptials, she would infinitely rather 
they had taken place, than have had them defer- 
red through the cause they were. 

Her noble mother scarcely found herself again 
within her beloved home, ere she was seized 
with a sickness that was quickly pronounced 
mortal, and which, according to the prognostic, 
proved fatal in the course of a few days. The 
suddenness of this stroke rendered it the heavi- 
er ; the baron met it with fortitude, but at the 
same time not without such feelings of regret and 
sorrow as convinced him his happiness in this 
life was for ever interrupted ; but Emmeline, 
less able to command herself, for a time sunk be- 
neath it. 

Afflicting indeed is the dissolution of such do- 
mestic happiness as they enjoyed ; long is it ere 
the agonized heart can recover from the wounds 
inflicted by the loss of a dear relative—long ere 
the mourner can view, without a sensation of 
sickly disgust, the scenes in which they were hap- 
py together. 

At length, assailed by the tears and entreaties 
of her father, she made an effort to assume an 
air of resignation ; but ere it was confirmed, an 
affair of moment unexpectedly called him to ano- 
ther part of the kingdom ; and at the instant he 
departed, did also lord Sebergham, whose conti- 
nuance at the castle, during this season of afflic- 
tion, had been sanctioned by the light in which he 
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was now conaidered by the family, but who, 
Aware that all hope of the celebratiua of his nup- 
tials must, for the present, be suspended, had no 
hesitation iu quitting it fit the time the baron did, 
being anxious, indeed, to pay a transient visit to 
London, for the purpose of Iinowing whether 
any tidings had re-.iched it of Hardwicke, of 
whom he had heard nothing since his departure 
wiih lord Lestwithiel. 

Altered was now the general aspect of Trico- 
thick ; its hospitable gates, for the present, clos- 
ed against visitors — the wonted pastimes of the 
peasants in the grounds restricted-— an air of 
melancholy the most saddening prevailed over 
iiU. 

Too much, however, was it in unison with the 
wescDt feelings of Emmelinc not to soothe them. 
To weep without restraint beneath the soft foli- 
age of the woods, sighing, as if in sympathy with 
her sorrows — to resign herself to the full enjoy- 
ment of the languid stillness that at times prevail- 
ed within them— to musingly watch the wander- 
ing sunbeams playing over the sparkling surface 
of some rippling stream, had in it something that 
at the same time it fed, allayed her anguish. 

While thus, in finding the fairy hopes of youth 
illusiVK she was beginning to- experience the 
common lot of humanity, Edmund was under- 
going a contrariety of feelings. 

He had proceeded some way on his journey, 
not a little delighted with the opportunities it af- 
forded him of gratifying his curiosity, and much 
pleased with his companion, who, to a considera- 
ble portion of natural shrewdness, united a good 
knowledge of the country, wheo, in travelling 
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through the Lionnois, they began to be overtaken 
by night in a wood. The expedition which this 
circumstance would have induced was impeded 
by the inequalities of the ground in this direction, 
and the dangerous projections of the sinewy roots 
of the old trees. At length, remitting his usual 
caution for a moment, the horse of Hardwicke, 
in descending one of these uneven paths, stum- 
bled, and threw his rider with a violence against 
the knotted trunk of a tree, that for some minutes 
completely stunned him. 

On recovering his senses, he found he had re- 
ceived a severe contusion in his head, and was 
besides otherwise so much bruised as to be una- 
ble to remount directly. 

Edmund having bound up his forehead as well 
aa he was able, entreated him to try and make an 
effort for the purpose ; but ^eating himself on a 
little swell in the ground, he continued to repeat 
his inability to do so ; till at length induced to 
believe the solicitations of Edmund owing to a 
selfish motive, he peevishly desired him to leave 
him to his fate, and no longer, on his account, de- 
lay seeking a lodging for the night. 

Forgiving his petulance, on account of the suf- 
ferings to which he conceived it o'wing,'€dmund 
calmly replied, he should blush for himseHpif ca- 
pable of so base a desertion ; adding, that since 
unable to make the exertion he wished, he would 
try whether he could not discover some place of 
shelter near. 

The conscience of Hardwicke smote him as 
he spoke, so little was he conscious of meriting 
any attention from him ; and as a just punish- 
ment for engaging in the dark design against 
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him, he began to view the injury he had met 
with. 

But in vain did Edmund traverse several of' 
the adjacent paths, in hopes of at least discover- 
ing the Ikut of a woodman ; no trace uf inhabita- 
tion met his view : at length, proceeding farther 
in one direction than he had before ventured to 
do, the massive towers of an ancient fabric, seat- 
ed on a rising lawn of fine verdure, suddenly 
rose to sight, thrawn forward full upon the gaze 
by the fiery glare imprest upon the sky behind it 
by the getting sun. 

The effect of this gorgeous colouring was 
heightened by the grey haze that in every other 
direction was now beginning to steal over the 
(ace of creation. 

Edmund stopped, uncertain what to feel or 
what to think. The aspect of the place, and its 
profound stillness, proclaimed desertion and de- 
cay, yet notwithstandingit might be inhabited. 

Anxiously he gazed, but no flitting shadow 
met his view: he listened, but no sound of hti* 
- man voice was heard. 

Irresolute he stood for a few minutes. The 
utter impossibility fl£ now seeking shelter in am 
other direction theqpnduced him to step across 
the narrow rivulet which divided the lawn from 
the embosoming forest. As lie ascended to dit- 
mansion, he heard the drowsy song of the shard- 
worn beetle in the woods, and more than one-.' 
the bat flit past him on its leathern wing. 

The portal was closed. Knocking against it 
with his sword, the folding doors instantly gave 
way, and swinf^ng back with a grating noise, dis- 
covered a high-vaulted hall, of considerable i-x- 
• L 2 
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tent, terminated by a broad ascent of steps, evi* 
dently leading to the interior of the building, and 
with a narrow staircase at either side, immedi- 
ately within the entrance, conducting to a gallery 
ab/>ve. 

The gloom of this place was too well adapted 
to excite suspicion not to induce Edmund to 
pause, after advancing a few paces within it. As 
again he stood irresolute, the doors by which he 
had entered suddenly slapped to, with a violence 
that shook the fabric, and occasioned a sound 
that convinced him if any one was within it, it 
must be the means of bringing them to the spot. 

Under this idea, he remained motionless for 
several minutes, when hearing no one, and feel- 
ing assured from this that the place was, as its 
aspect denoted, consigned to decay, he had no 
longer any hesitation in returning to conduct his 
companion to its shelter. 

Glad as was Hardwicke to hear of any being 
procured, yet so great was the pain he endured 
on attempting to rise, from the severity of his 
bruises, as to be almost deterred from making an 
effort to reach it. 

Encouraged by Edmund^nd aware, besides, 
of the ill consequences lil^n^ to result from re- 
maining exposed to the op8i air all night, he at 
length forced himself to do so. Edmund gave 
him an arm to lean on, and with his other dis- 
engaged hand led the horses, the bridles of which 
he had tied together. 

Hanging these on a jutting stone at the portal, 
Edmund supported his c6mpanion up the ascent 
at the bottom of the hall, which having gained, 
they found themselves in a spacious chamber, but 
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in such a state of ruin as to induce them to seek 
elsewhere for shelter. 

Accordingly, passing through a door at the 
side, they at Icbgth found themselves, after tra- 
versing several others of equally deplorable ap- 
pearance, in an apartment comparatively comfort' 
able. 

Here Edmund left his companion for a few 
minutes, in order to secure the horses, in such a 
manner as should prevent all fear of their stray- 
ing, and get the provisions they carried. Hav- 
ing made the sufierer take some refreshment, and 
particularly a good bumper of cote reti, which 
they had procured at the last stage, he made up a 
bed, as well as he was able, for him, of the two 
large cloaks which they were wont to wear in 
travelling at night; and then, with his sword 
resting against his knee, threw himself into an 
old worm-eaten chair he found near one of the 
windows. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue he had gone 
through, he felt but little inclined to repose ; and 
besides, deemed it but right to be upon the watch, 
since, notwithstanding the apparent abandonment 
of the place, there was a possibility that it might 
not be one of safety. - 

He had lately but little time for refiection ; but 
new, m this hour of solitude and silence, his 
thoughts again began to revert to his future pros- 
pects, and he sighed to think that ere this, per- 
haps, his fate was decided, by the unsuccessful 
result of lord Sebergham's application for him to 
the king, which, fully confiding in his promise, 
he doubted not his making. If so, what was to 
become of his dreams of bliss with the fair hcircaa 
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of Trecothick ? Alas! like every other vision 
of happiness, he should then be compelled to re- 
gard them as delusive ; but would she partici- 
pate in the disappointment i Ah, could he doubt 
it, after what had passed ? — could he press her 
locket to his lips, and believe the contrary ? Oh 
no, with a mingled sensation of pain and pleasure, 
at the idea of her sharing in his regret, he felt he 
could not. 

His impatience to be out of suspense rendered 
the accident that had occurred doubly distressing 
to him, from the delay he conceived it not im- 
probable it might occasion. 

Distressed and agitated by the thoughts to 
which he had given way, he strove to think of 
something else. The solitary place he was in 
gave scope to the imagination ; it seemed to him 
as if something of mystery was connected with it. 
He could not help thinking that to some most 
particular circumstance could alone be owing the 
desertion of so noble a pile — ^the perpetration, 
perhaps, of some deed of darkness — some horri- 
ble crime, appalling to the recollection, within its 
gloomy walls. 

From straining his sight, to penetrate the ob- 
scuring gloom of the chamber, he was suddenly 
attracted to gaze from the window, by the beams 
of a fldl-orbed moon, rising majestically, with 
her attending star, above the woods. 

He hailed the beauteous planet with a sensation 
of delight, so cheering was even the partial dis- 
persion of darkness it occasioned. The view it 
aiforded him beyond the window was pleasing ; 
the ground, covered with a soft thick verdure^ 
with clumps of shrubs scattered over it, finely 
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contrasted by the grandeur of the aspiring woodi 
at the other side, descended in gentle ineoualiticB 
to the margin of a beautiful stream, that, froro its 
tlirection, he conceived to be the Soame, the pas- 
toral beauties of which had before engaged his 
attention. As he contemplated it, something 
flitted past the window, and the next instant he 
heard a door leading immediately from without 
into the apartment opening. 

Grasping his sword, he directly started up, and 
retreated towards the dark nook in which he had 
contrived the bed of Hardwicke, who, by this 
time, was buried in a profound sleep, conceiving 
it but prudent to see wno entered ere he allowed 
himself to be discovered. The moonlight that 
streamed in at the door, and windows immedi* 
ately contiguous to it, permitted him lo perceive 
the tall majestic figure of a m:in advance into tlic 
room. About the middle of it he stnpt for an 
instant, and seemed to cast round him an enquir- 
ing look, then was again passing on, u'hen n deep 
^oan from Hardwicke arrested his steps ; he 
paused, listened, again looked round him, then 
suddenly approaching the spot whence the sotind 
proceeded, discovered the strangers, and instant- 
ly started back and fled ; Edmund instantty fol- 
lowed, entreating him to atop, for the purpose, if 
n person well inclined, of obtaining his services, 
if ill, of endeavouring to prevent any mischief he 
might meditate ; but in vain he culled — in vain 
continued to repeat hia assurances that he should 
not have any reason to repent attending to bim. 
At length, after following through a long succes- 
sion of gloomy chambers, he imagined himscU 
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on the point of seizing him, when he suddenly 
vanished from his view. 

More than ever persuaded, from his refusing 
to answer, that there was reason to ft-ar him, Ed- 
mund looked narrowly about for the passage by 
which he could have escaped, and discovered a 
low door under a staircase- 
After two or three violent efforts to open this, 
* it gave way with a suddenness that occasioned 
him to fall forwards ; on recovering himself, he 

Eerceived a low descent of steps, and saw that 
e had fallen over the figure of a human being 
stretched upon them. As well as he could dis- 
cern, the size anddress resembled that of the per- 
son he was pursuing, and in consequence, under 
the persuasion of its bring him he saw, he stoop- 
ed to raise him, but started back in horror, on 
finding he had touched the arm of a skeleton. 
Uncertain what to think, and equally undecided 
how to act, for that by this way his pursuit had 
been eluded he felt confident, and to the preva- 
lent superstition of the times was not an utter 
stranger, he paused for a moment, when sudden- 
ly a light flashed down the wall of the passage 
before him, and raising his eyes, he beheld the 
figure he had been following at his side ; invol- 
untarily he again started, but the exclamation h« 
was about uttering was prevented, by his being 
accosted with an entreaty, in the French tongue, 
to excuse the caution that had been the means of 
occasioning him so much trouble^' A caution I 
should certainly have deemed unnecessary, had I 
earlier had a view of that countenance,' continued 
the stranger, with a benevolent smile brightening 
over bis own. 
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Edmund, veil versed in modcTn as well as an- 
cicnt lore, having thanked him for his implied 
compliment in the same language, proceeded to 
inform him of the accident to whicn was owing 
the circumstance of their meeting under that 
roof. 

* I am happy,' resumed the stranger, after 
attentively listening to him, ' that it is in my 
power to render you the service you so much re- 
quire. Your suffering companion shall be con- 
veyed to a place better adapted for him ; and 
whatever further accommodation I can afford, 
rely on freely commanding,* 

Edmund again thanked him, not, however, 
ivlth a perfect feeling of ease ; the prostrate skel- 
eton, and still more, the shadow of another man 
he just at the moment discovered, suspiciously 
peeping out from a projecting door\vay, widi the 
light that had illumined the passage, united to 
render him uneasy. Convinced, however, that 
now to evince any thing like distrust could an- 
swer no good purpose whatever, so completely 
was he committed, he endeavoured to assume an 
air' of tranquillity. 

The stranger calling to the other by the name 
of Jacques, he came mrward, and, with his light, 
preceded them to the apartment where Hard- 
wicke had been left, and whom they found in a 
state of extreme terror, the exclamation of Ed- 
mund having awoke him, and excited a belief of 
their being in danger. 

Edmund, briefiy relating what had happened, 
succeeded so far in calming his apprehensions, as 
to prevent any opposition to the proposal of re- 
moving him to another part of the building. Sup- 
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ported by him and the stranger, with Jacques 
lighting the way, he gained a distant chamber, in 
one of the outer towers, furnished with a bed, on 
which he was immediately placed, and where, 
from the comparative comfort in which he found 
himself, and the effects of another large bum* 
per of wine, he soon again sunk to repose. 

No farther attendance on him being then re- 
quisite for the present, Edmund followed the 
stranger into an adjoining chamber, containing a 
table well covered with comfortable fare. Of 
this Edmund was pressed to partake, with a 
friendliness that failed not of its due effect upon 
his feelings ; but by this time, the suspicions that 
would have impeded gratitude were completely 
subdued. The courteous manners of his enter- 
tainer, his noble aspect, and the mingled dignity 
and grace conspicuous in every look and gesture, 
all conspired to inspire him with confidence, and 
induce a belief of his being some unfortunate, 
driven by calamity to seek a refuge within the de- 
caying walls where he had met him, instead of a 
person lurking within them for evil purposes; 
for, alas ! though not far advanced in his pilgrim- 
age, he but too well knew to what numerous trials 
man is born. 

A shade of care upon his brow well justified 
this idea— of care, that, more than age, seemed 
to have changed the hue of his raven locks, and 
given to his visage a pallid cast. 

The fixed earnestness with which Edmund, 
from time to time, contemplated him, was not 
unmarked. With a significant smile, as, in his 
turn, he fastened his dark eyes, keenly penetra- 
ting in their expression, on him— ^ I can well.sur- 
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mise to what your earnest inspection of my fea- 
tures is owing/ he said ; *• but not so readily can 
you guess, I am aware, the motive that leads to 
the equally earnest examination of yours. In 
every look, in every gesture, I trace a resem- 
blance to a noble friend I once had the happiness 
of possessing in your country-— a likeness that 
grows upon me the more I gaze upon you, and 
almost inclines me to think you some connexion 
of his.' 

* That %vere easily ascertained, by the know- 
ledge of his name,' returned Edmund. 

With a profound sigh— -^ Lestwithiel was his 
name,' he replied ; ^ for, alas ! long since has he 
paid his debt of nature.' 

Edmund clasped his hands together — ^ My fa- 
ther !' he exclaimed, in a voice that seemed to 
issue from his heart. 

The stranger started from his seat, and eager- 
ly grasped his arm — ^ Oh Heavens ! is it possi- 
ble !' he cried. ' Yet why this surprise at the 
discover}', aware as I was of his having left a son 
— *a son whom in vain I enquired concerning, af- 
ter the fatal battle that, in the vicinity of Barnct, 
laid prostrate the hopes of the house of Lancas- 
ter ? But tell mc all ; say, did the cause he es- 
Eoused prove of injury to thee ? or does thy no- 
le mother still live to mourn the early dissolve- 
ment of their happy union V 

A tear was the reply ; for without the most 
affecting emotions Edmund could not hear men- 
tioned the parents of whom he had been so early 
deprived ; but struggling against those he now 
experienced, he quickly again unshaded his brow, 
which he had involuntarily covered, and looking 
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up — ^ Heaven was kind,' he said, with a deep 
sigh, ' in quickly summoning her after her lord, 
and thus saving her from the anguish she must 
have felt at witnessing her son in a state of lin- 
gering dependence.' 

The stranger started — ' What !' demanded he, 
* has the resentment of the king proved so impla- 
cable ? or have you wanted a friend to plead your 
cause V 

' No, I have not wanted a steady and ardent 
friend ; even now I have reason to think there is 
one making intercession for me ; but so great is 
the wrath of the king against all of my unhappy 
house, that much I fear its proving unavailing.' 

Again the stranger betrayed strong emotion— 
' It may be so,' he said ; ' but should the appre- 
hension be verified, do not, therefore, despair of 
the restoration of your lineal honours, for if there 
be faith in man, Edward, to my suit^ will grant 
what to others he may perhaps refuse. You look 
astonished, and no wonder, to hear me, the sub- 
ject of another kingdom, and a person apparent- 
ly driven to concealment, pretend to influence 
with a powerful monarch ; but when I explain 
myself more fully, you will, notwithstanding, I 
dare say, give credit to my assertion. Ere, how- 
ever, I attempt entering on this explanation, I 
should be glad to hear whatever particulars relate 
to vou.' 

His wish for this was speedily gratified ; re- 
seating themselves, the equally agitated and sur- 
prised Edmund briefly detailed all that had oc- 
curred since the death of his father, concluding 
his simple narrative by an acknowledgment of 
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the impatience he felt for the explanation he was 
prom is fd. 

' Yoa shall have it,' returned his new friend ; 
' but ere I commence it, would it not be advisa- 
ble your endeavouring to recruit your spirits by 
a little repose V 

' Oh impossible, impossible to think of it,' an- 
swered Edmund, ' in such a state of agitation as 
the present j if, therefore, 'tis not encroaching 
on your rest, my requiring any need not occasion 
its being delayed.' 

* Then it shall not ; let Jacques furnish us with 
another flask of Hermitage, and it shall be given.' 

Jacques did as required, and thus the promis- 
ed narrative commenced. 



CHAPTER IX. 



'Us thuB that HeBv'n iti empire doei 
It may affiict, but mnn in*y not complnin. 



\V iruiN these decaying walls, where I now 
' doubtless appear in a suspicious light, I first be- 
came sensible of existence. He to whom I was 
taught to considei^I owed the duty of a sbn, the 
count Montbriso?, was a man of austere temper 
and retired halnts, but more, perhaps, owing to a 
rankling sense of injustice than to any inherent 
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.y gloom ; for unmerited wrongs are but too apt to 
affect the temper, and lead us to revenge upon 
the innocent tne offences of the guilty. 

* The count was the offspring of a first mar- 
riage ; his father, some time after his becoming 
a widower, conceived a passion for a young lady 
of illustrious rank in his neighbourhood, but 
whose friends positively refused allowing her to 
accede to his addresses, except he consented to 
entail his estates upon any issue he might have 
by her ; with a clause of reversion in favour of 
his first-born, or his descendants, should those 
that might be bom of second marriage fail. 

^ Madly enamoured, he suffered himself to be 
persuaded to subscribe to these unjust conditions, 
rathf^r than relinquish the object of his admira- 
tion — an act which operated so strongly on the 
mind of his injured son, as to occasion him, soon 
after he had formed an union himself, ' to break 
off all further intercourse with his family, and re- 
lire to this solitary castle, which, in right of his 
mother, together with a small estate attached to 
it, he possessed* 

*• My mother, in point of disposition, was his 
exact opposite ; mild, gentle, and forgiving, she 
neither knew how to provoke enmity or retain 
resentment- 

* With a character so diametrically the reverse, 
nothing, probably, could have induced her to 
form an union but the compulsive authority of 
an arbitrary parent. No murmur or complaint, 
howevtr, escaped her lips ; byt the imiform ex- 
pression of her saintlike countenance spoke more 
forcibly than volumes could have done, the state 
of her heart. 
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^ A sister, some years younger, shared with mc 
her love. Uafortunate Adelaide ! hapless vic- 
tim of mistaken revenge !«— alas ! how daily is it 
proved that one error almost ever leads to ano- 
ther—that one crime committed and a thousand 
gigantic ones stalk in its train ! 

*' But a truce to every thing net immediately 
relevant ; so great must be your impatience, I am 
aware, for the explanation I have promistrd, that, 
for the better understanding it, were not the par- 
ticulars I am now giving necessary, you should 
not now be fatigued with them. 

* This lovely sister, as she grew up, conceived 
an attachment for the son of a neighbouring gen- 
tleman-— an attachment most sincerely returned, 
but which, after having long given it his sanction, 
the count, her father, always irritable, and ever 
apt to be offended, suddenly took it in his head 
to prohibit, from some imaginary cause of of- 
fence. 

*' In vain were remonstrances had recourse to 
by the friends of each party ; he remained inexo- 
rable ; and finding my mother continued to coun- 
tenance it, forcibly removed my sister to a con- 
vent with which she was unacquainted. 

* During this period of t)Tanny, I was on my 
travels ; amongst other places I visited was Ve- 
nice ; here I had not been long, when my heart 
became captive to the charms of donna Claudia, 
the beautiful daughter of a noble Venetian, nam- 
ed Pisani, and who, under the conduct of her 
aunt, the illustrious sister of the senator Pisani, 
was allowed to partake of the gaieties of the 
place. 

^ But here it is necessary to inform you, that the 
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father of count Montbrison was by this time de- 
ceased ; and that by his second marriage he had 
left a son, created count de Beaujalois, %vho, in 
process of time, also married, and was left a wi- 
dower, with one daughter, the apparent heiress 
of the unjustly alienated inheritance of the elder 
branch of the family. Her mother being a Vene- 
tian lady, occasioned her being frequently at Ve- 
nice. The many opportunities which, in conse- 
quence, she and donna Claudia had of being of- 
ten in company with each other, caused a friend- 
ship, by degrees, to grow between them, which 
the avowed passion of the young Pisani, donna 
Claudia's brother, for her, did not tend to lessen. 

' But the favourable sentiments which his sis- 
ter was allo%ved to cultivate for the lovely Laura 
were in him discouraged. His father entertain- 
ed other views for him ; and the count de Beauja- 
lois, offended that any one should pretend to ob- 
ject to his alliance, commanded his daughter, on 
pain of his lasting displeasure, to think no more 
of him ; protesting that though his father should 
retract the refusal he had previously given to his 
wishes, he should never now obtain her hand. 

' These were particulars, however, of which I 
knew nothing, till after I had been some time at 
Venice. u 

* Unbroken then in spirit, flushed with voutjL 
and all its flattering hopes, I entered freely iajb 
all the pleasures of the place, especially durlbg 
tiie joyous season of the carnival, deriving M. 
little amusement, nor inconsiderable share of ap- 
plause, from the numerous disguises I success- 
fully adopted. 

^ Soon after this season of general merriment, 
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doana Claudia one day, who, to all the sensibilitj' 
peculiar to her sex, united a lively wit, and the 
magical sweetDcss that distinguishes the manners 
of her native place, said, laugliiiigly, she should 
like to see me assume yet another character than 
I had appeared ia at the carnival, namely, that of 
a knight-errani — * And for which,' added she, 
' I could give you a better motive than mere 
amusement.' 

^ What,* in the same strain I demanded, ' ex- 
cept that of rendering her a service ?' 

' Or of conferring an obligation on her not to 
be cancelled,' she replied, ' by rendering it to an- 
other.' 

* Then, suddenly assuming a cast of serious- 
ness, she proceeded to acquaint me of the attach- 
ment between her brother and the lady L:iura, 
and the consequences to which it had led- Hit 
father, as a means of trying to break it, had for- 
ced the unhappy youth to accompany him to a re- 
lative's in Rome, where he kept him almost as a 
state prisoner; and the count de Beaujulois, from 
the same motive, hurried his daughter away to a 
gloomy castle he had in the bosom of the Appe- 
nines, where she underwent the same restraint. — 
* But this is not all,' continued the lovely Clau- 
dia ; ' by a letter she contrived to have conveyed 
to me, I find, if not speedily liberated, she is in 
clanger of being forced into the arms of a man 
whom, exclusive of her attachment to another, 
she cannot think of without horror. To save 
her from a fat* %o dreaded, she implores me, by 
my friendship for her, and the regard I feel for 
the happiness of my brother, to endeavour to aid 
. her iQ escaping from her conlinement ; but, alas ! 
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I fear I shall be unable to do this, except I have 
succeeded in interesting you in her behalf, to en- 
deavour to do which was the sudden suggestion 
of despair. Well am I aware of the enmity ex- 
isting between your respective fathers ; but I en- 
tertain too noble an opinion of your generosity, 
to believe you capable of confounding the inno- 
cent with the guilty, or suffering any personal 
motive to prevent an exertion of humanity.' 

^ Delighted at her favourable sentiments, and 
the opportunity she thus afforded of strengthen- 
ing my interest with her, by recommending my- 
self to the friendship of her brother, who, I knewy 
possessed considerable influence over her, I threw 
myself at her feet, and in an ecstacy decls^ed, 
*• there was nothing she could command, nothing 
she could wi&h, I was not ready to perform.' 

* The emergency of the case requiring promp- 
titude, no time was lost in arranging the method 
of proceeding. As a pilgrim from the shrine of 
Loretto, it was settled that I should endeavour 
to gain admission to the residence of my fair 
cousin, which having once done, no doubt was 
entertained of my being able to obtain the neces- 
sary conference. 

' Every thing being arranged, I set out on the 
adventure; and after traversing a considerable 
portion of the Apennines, those woody regions 
in which the imagination is so continually exalted 
by the romantic grandeur that meets the view, 
and the sight of those mountains from whence 
burst so many of the classic ^ti'^^iiQ of Italy, at 
length reached the gloomy castle of the count 
de Beauj^i^ scarcely, at a distance, to be distin- 
guished firbm the rocky height on which it was , 
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founded, so diSCStbured by time were its rifted 
battlements, and overrun with wild weeds and 
brambles. 

* The character I had assumed, as foreseen, pre- 
vented any great difficulty in obtaining access to 
it ; nor, from the freedom she was allowed with- 
in its walls, did I find a much greater one in pro- 
curing the requisite conference with the lady 
Laura. 

* If previously my view in wishing to serve her 
was to recommend mvself still more to the re- 
gard of others, and thus forward my own inte- 
rests, no sooner did I behold her than I felt, for 
her own sake alone, there was no danger I would 
not willingly incur, so truly interesting did she 
appear. 

* Having allowed her to belie^^X was what 
I pretended, till I conceived w«|ApP^out of im- 
mediate danger of observation,^^uddenly pro- 
duced the letter with which I was entrusted by 
her friend, mentioning who I was, and ^hApirt^ 
I had undertaken ; and entreating, as som ar^ 
possible after the consideration of its contents, an 
mtervicw, quitted the ramparts, whither I had 
followed her. 

* For this interview I was not long allowed to 
remain anxious. Suddenly re-appearing before 
Ihe in the court, where I continued loitering, she 



^ beckoned me to follow to a distant part of the 
^ pile-:— But I will 1 

; • 11 It* 



not needlessly exhaust your 
patience, by^|^ing on the vigilance we were 
obliged to P^^^Hk prevent detection, or the 
difficulty fo^^^^Hbomplishing the escape so 
necessary to^MB^^from misery. 

^ At length, despite of the numifliBBbstaclc 
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to this, I had the happineas of efTeciing it. In- 
cessantly on tiic wulcli, I at l.ist discovered one 
of the further nuiposts unguartli-d one evening ; 
and losin^; no lime in apprising her of tht- circuiu- 
stance, she i in mediately availed heraclf of it. 

' Where to ben 1 her steps was previously set- 
tled ; urged hy me, she resolved, for the pre- 
sent, on seeting refuge at the chateau of the 
count Monibrtsan, as a place of all ethers in 
which her incensed father would never think of 
seeking for her. 

' Though aware of his deep resentment for the 
injury done him, by the alienation of his rightful 
iiiheritance, yet giving him credit for greater in- 
tegrity and generosity of nature than, alas ! it 
was fataUy proved, by subsequent events, he pos- 
sessed, I^j^Bp apprehensi'>n that this fceliDg 
would even^^y the count into any base or un- 
manliltc conduct, and consequently that there was 
DO j^nger of my fair cousin, as I styled her, not 
-^9Mi|Bng, beneath his roof, with the protection 
an(^tenderness she required. But fearful, not- 
withstanding, of his being displeased at the part 
i had acted, or rather mistrustful of being allow- 
ed to immediately return to the society of my 
lovely Claudia, should I discover myself, I there^ 
fore determined not to do so, and accordinglsiJif*^ 
the disguise which had enabled me to aidoe 
escaping, appeared before him with the f^jrfi 
tive. "■"f^ 

' Having Introduced huj^^Blie briefly told 
her story, and explained U^^^B that had led 
her to ^^^^^f 

' Leaning, at a little disSm^lgainst a pillar 



of the J 



Y were conversing, 1 anxi- 





ouiily watched Hnl 
her, and suddenly beffl 



U1CC whilst listening to 
nt flushed with an ex- 



' Imputing this to the happy consciousness of 
possessing the power of shewing her the kindness 
she required, I felt inexpressible delight at the 
circumstance ; but notwithstanding, still resolv- 
ed on keeping myself concealed, lest, otherwise, 
my immediate departure might be prevented. 

' From attentively regarding her, his pene- 
trating eyes were suddenly turned upon me ; but 
penetrating as they were, they failed of piercing 
through the disguise I wore ; shadowed by my 
pilgrim's hood, and the large flap of my hat, my 
features were completely obscured from his view. 

' As instructed by me, his lovely niece repre- 
sented me as anxious to regain ih< 
I had deviated, for the purpose, 
Accordindj^M surprise was expl 
timation^jfl^of my intending to depart^ 
early hoAi^? ensuing morning. 

' On retiring to the little chamber allotti 
nie, I could not help feeling a strange sensation 
at the idea of my being as an absolute stranger 
beneath the domestic roof ; but the reflections ex- 
cited by the singularity of mv situation were soon 
■mended, through the inflaence of fatigue.— 
^■owered by it, I quickly threw myself, 
^Hi as I was, on the bed, in order to be ready, 
Peft'st glance of day,"( ' 
doing 




■ doing so mil 
ed, and sooi 
' From ihil 
flashing on 



glance of day,"o depart, lest a delay 
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lion the discovery I fear- 
profound repose. 
Idenly roused, by a light 
Starting up, Ibehf'-'- --j 
^-ibtily, and was 
(he hood '^h still 
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count Montbrison, wil|| 
ing beside the bed. 

* My first idea was, that he had discovered 
me ; but of being mistaken in this, I was present- 
ly convinced by his manner. 

' I am sorrj', pilgrim,' he said, ' to disturb 
your slumbers ; but after a little further consulta- 
tion between the lady Laura and me, we have 
deemed her removal hence advisable, lest, from 
the little caution that was used on her arrival, 
some one of the domestics should betray her.— 
Accordingl]', in the course of to-morrow, she 
proposes disparting, under my protection, for Vi- 
enna ; and that the friend she has suddenly re- 
collected there may be properly prepared for her 
recepii^^^ishes you to set out direcdy, and take 
charg^^^^^llisket,' presenting one to mc, * for 

f stupid stare I ||^»ved it from 
uch was I surprised ''J^^Bfr heard, 
ng why I should discredlti^nowevcr, 
plausibly was it accounted for, I signified my 
readiness to do as wished ; and in the same dis- 
guised tone proceeded to ask the necessary io- 
Structions. 

' Being received, no further delay occurred 
the count himself, wilh the cautious "" 

alarm, saw me to a private portal, which 
gerly closed against ye the moment 
over the threshold. , 

' There was something odfl^^koftrepidi 

in all he did, that excitct^^^^^Kuntary alarm 

—a kind of vague suspicic^^^^^Rrust. Yield- 

^^inoment, to a pHB^fful feeling, I 

of thej^^ln^cd, on passing through the por- 




occurred^ 
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tal. The aspect of the pile, methought, was 
black and ominous ; and with difficulty could I 
prevent myself from again demanding admission 
to it, and insisting on an interview with the fair 
fugitive. Ah, in bitterness of soul, how often 
have I bewailed my resistance to the impulse that 
urged me to the measure ! but the strange appear- 
ance I imagined it would have, still more the de- 
tection I conceived it likely to lead to, withheld 
roe from it. 

' Slowly I proceeded, almost fancying, at times, 
I heard mysterious whisperings in the air, when, 
just as I entered a gloomy dingle near the Castle, 
I was surprised by hearing the hasty tread of ma- 
ny feet fallowing close upon mine, and present- 
ly after at beholding several armed men, whose 
voices quickly discovered to me their belonging 
to the caunt. 

' They called to me to stop ; but their com- 
manding mc to do 50 was unnecessary, so modon- 
less had the surprise occasioned by their unex- 
pected appearance rendered me. But how was 
this surprise heightened, on finding myself rude- 
ly seized, and accused of being a murderer ! Led 
by this accusation to believe something dreadful 
^«d happened at the Castle, I would instantly 
E discovered myself, for the purpose of as* 
Uning, but was prevented by the violence they 
1 rfcourse to. Tying a bandage over my 
_ nouth, they dragapd me along, nor in the least 
relaxed their hwrJ^l their entrance to the hall, 
where the ca£t imp^endy awaited their return. 
My hands belB|^|^ien freed, I speedily restored 
myself to the power of respiring freely, and was 
on the point of throwing up the hood idtth still 
. . VOL. I. N ^ i.'"" 
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hung over my face, when the count, in a terrible 
voice, repeating the accusation they had uttered, 
prevented me. 

^ Caitiff!' he exclaimed, ^your meditated flight 
is stopt ! the innocent blood you havt shed has 
not cried unregarded for vengeance! Oh, that 
beneath my roof you should have thought of com- 
mitting so dire a deed! But as yet,' looking 
round at his vassals, ^ you are unacquainted with 
the particulars of what I accuse him. My dread 
of his escaping, should pursuit be delayed, pre- 
vented me sooner giving them. Know then, that 
in repairing to my apartment, I was startled 
by deep groans from the chamber where the 
lovely lady lay who arrived here last night. In- 
# stinctively I entered it, and found her weltering 

ill her blood, but with life yet lingering on her 
^ lips. Though aghast with horror, I yet invol- 

untarily demanded to whose cruel hands was ow- 
v^ ing what I saw ; and in accents scarce articulate, 

-' from approaching death, she just had power to 

say, the villain's who attended her hither, ere she 
expired. That he was instigated to the perpe- 
tration of the atrocious deed by some other mo- 
tive than that of merely wishing to deprive her 
of life, I cannot avoid thinking. Search him, 
therefore, that I may know whether or not I am 
right in the surmise.' 

* Perceiving them approach to obey his orders, 
I took the casket from my bosom, which he hdd 
so insidiously entrusted to my care, and dropt it 
at my feet.' ♦. 

* Ha !' he cried, with an air of exulting tri- 
umph, * you see I was right.' 

^ I drew close to him as he spoke ; and laying 
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one hand impressively on his arm, with the oth- 
er uncovered my features, and fastened my eyes 
full upon him. 

* Oh, even now methinks I see his start of hor- 
ror— even still seem to hear the soul-harrowing 
tone in which he pronounced my name as he 
sunk upon the pavement. 

* In unutterable astonishment it was repeated 
by the domestics ; and in thtir eagerness to as- 
certain whether I was indeed their young lord, 
he lay some minutes neglected. 

* Recovering perception, oh, how agonizing 
were his cries! — how frantic his despair! In 
frenzied anguish he tore his grey locks, and call- 
ed upon death to end his misery, forgetful, at the 
moment, bloodstained as he was, how little he 
was prepared to meet it. 

' Far, however, from leading, to a suspicion of 
the dreadful truth, these frantic agonies had alone 
the effect of heightening the commiseration of 
his people for him, by being imputed to his hor- 
ror at finding me to be the assassin of his niece. 
Two of them, over officious, ere I was discover- 
ed, had set out to the next town, for the purpose 
of procuring the necessary officers of justice to 
take me in charge, information that again had the 
effect of throwing the wretched Montbrison into 
a state of insensibility. 

* From this, however, he was speedily recall- 
ed ; but not through the exertions of his attend- 
ants, but the wild shrieks of the countess, calling 
upon her lost child, her murdered Adelaide. 

' Instinctively every one rushed to the cham- 
ber whence the shrieks proceeded, and which 
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was the same that had been appropriated to the 
use of the lady Laura. 

* But conceive what was felt by all, when, in 
place of hers, they beheld the disfigured corpse 
of my sister Adelaide upon the bed, her mother, 
with dishevelled hair, hanging over her, and she 
who was supposed to have been murdered lean- 
ing, uninjured, against a pillar, in silent horror 
at the contemplation of the scene. 

' The count was the first who had power to ar- 
ticulate — ^^ Explain, explain,' he cried, his eyes 
wildly rolling, his grey hair half bristled up, half 
lying dank on his fallen temples, through the" cold 
dew of anguish, * the cause of all this !' 

* Lady Laura stepped forward, and beckoning 
him to follow to another apartment, undertook 
what he desired. 

' She was kneeling, she said, before a picture 
of our blessed lady, which she had discovered in 
the chamber, when suddenly her devotions were 
interrupted by a low rusding sound within an ad- 
joir.ing closet, and presently after a gliding figure 
entered the room — ' But so fair, so lovely,' she 
added, ^ that though awed I was not alarmed. 
For a moment it seemed, on discovering me, ir- 
resolute whether to advance or retreat, then draw- 
ing nearer — ' Lady,' it said, in a gentle voice, 
' this apparent intrusion I am sure you'll forgive, 
when vou learn who I am.' 

* Rising from my kneeling posture, I bowed, 
in confirmation of this assurance ; and losing the 
kind of superstitious awe that had crept over me 
at her first appearance, motioned the lovely stran- 
ger to take a seat upon the couch, whilst she en- 
tered upon the explanation implied by her words. 
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^ This,' continued lady Laura, * was briefly 
given ; she informed me of being the daughter 
of the count Montbrison— of the motive that led 
him to separate her from her beloved mothen— 
of her having, as, alas ! she then thought it, had 
the good fortune to effect her escape from the con- 
vent in which he had placed her — and of her 
gaining access to her former chamber, the one I 
found I was in, by means of a secret passage, un- 
der the hope of obtaining an opportunity of con- 
versing with her mother, and consulting whither 
she should retire, to be freed from further perse- 
cution, relative to her attachment; concluding 
her recital by expressing her hope that I would 
not betray her. 

^ I soon succeeded in calming all fears on that 
head ; and having informed her who I was, and 
to what was owing my being put in possession of 
her chamber, undertook endeavouring to bnng 
the countess to hen She instructed me how to 
find her chamber ; but ere I left her, perceiving 
her nearly overpowered by fatigue and agitation, 
I prevailed on her to lie down, in order to rest 
herself. 

* The remoteness of the countess's apartment 
from hers rendered it a difHcult matter lor me to 
find it, although I had a light with me. Ac 
length, however, I discovered it ; and having, as 
cautiously as possible, revealed the information 
I had to give, we were about quitting it, when a 
confused noise below stairs induced the countess 
to draw back, and decide on not venturing from 
it, lest of being surprised, till satisfied the family 
had retired to repose. 

^ Most anxiously she watched for some notifi^ 
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cation of th*is ; her patience at length completely 
exhausted, she resolved on no longer delaying— 
* My child sleeps,' she cried, in a low voice, on 
entering the chamber, in consequence of hearing 
no movement within it ; laying down the lights 
she softly approached the bed, and put her head 
within the curtains ; but oh, blessed saints !' pro« 
ceeded the shuddering Laura, ^ how was I alsurm- 
ed — how chilled with horror, by the wild shriek 
she uttered at the instant, and the terrible sight 
which her drawing back the curtains the next mo- 
ment, with frantic haste, revealed to me ! 

^ Doubtless, while expecting us, my unhappy 
cousin was surprised by sleep, and thus render- 
ed an unresisting victim to her cruel murderer. 
Whoever he be, surely the severest vengeance of 
. Heaven must overtake him, for his inhuman des- 
truction of so fair, so innocent a being.' 

^ Instinctively I had followed the count, and 
at this observation saw a savage fury kindle in 
his eyes, that made me involuntarily throw my- 
self between him and the unsuspicious Laura : 
for an instant he continued to regard her with a 
terrible expression of countenance, then sudden* 
ly seizing my arm, he drew me to another apart* 
meiit i here, sinking at my feet, he bathed them 
with torrents of tears. 

* Pity my grey hairs,' he cried ; * pity me for 
the wrongs which led to the perpetration of the 
crime I have committed. Had a father not prov- 
ed unjust, I should not now be criminal. Rank- 
ling with a sense of unmerited injury, I could not 
think there was an opportunity of recovering the 
inheritance I had a right to, without determining 
to avail myself of it ; but for wishing to make 
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another appear guilty of the crime I meditated, 
I confess myself properly punished by what has 
happened. Still, however, am I at a loss to ac- 
count for this ; how you came to be the guide of 
lady Laura hither, and why in disguise, are cir- 
cumstances that appear to me inexplicable. This 
is no time, however, for explanation ; we stand 
upon the brink of ruin and ignominy, and nothing 
can save us from being precipitated into the abyss 
but your immediate flight. In a few minutes 
the officers of justice will be here, and I must ei- 
ther resign you or myself into their hands. Oh, 
in mercy, save me from being reduced to so 
dreadful an alternative ! if not in compassion to 
me, at least to your unfortunate mother ! The 
distraction of her senses prevented her recognis- 
ing you ; should you fly, therefore, she may be 
misled as to the real cause of the fatal catastro- 
phe — ^should you remain, it will be impossible ; 
and thus will her sufferings be wrought to* mad- 
ness, by her being compelled to ascribe the mur- 
der of her daughter either to the hand of her hus- 
band or her son.' 

^ Merciful powers, what a proposition ! and 
what were not the feelings of resentment, of in- 
dignation, it excited ! To give up all !— -incur 
the imputation of murder !— relinquish the ad* 
vantages attendant on unblemished reputation! 
But an, at what a price was I to retain my right 
to these ? By the ignominious death of an aged 
parent !— by the wild anguish of a beloved mo- 
ther, to see brought to the scafibid the father of 
her child, for the assassination of that child ! 

^ My resolution faltered beneath such terrible 
reflections ; and rather than ^tail upon myself 
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the horror they occasioned, I consented to be- 
come a wanderer — an out-cast-— an exile from 
my native country — a proscribed being, whom 
every one must abhor— -every one must shun. 

^ The count would have thanked me for my 
yielding to his supplications ; but alike I shrunk 
from his acknowledgments and embrace, for the 
name alone he bore was all that I now loved or 
honoured. 

*• The agonizing moment of flight was render- 
ed still more painful, by the obtruding idea of 
my lost Claudia, for lost I now knew she was 
for ever to me. 

* For an instant I meditated seeking her again, 
for the purpose of reposing in her gende bosom 
the torturing secrets of mine, and thus ensuring' 
to myself the melancholy consolation of thinking 
I should be remembered with tender esteem by 
her. 

^ But when for this, I reflected, I must expose 
to detestation him I called father, perhaps to dan- 
ger, I checked the impulse that urged me to her 
feet, and resolved to bear, without a further 
struggle, my fate. 

^ That this was a severe one, J. believe you 
will allow : as if to be compeOisd to relinquish 
for ever the fond idea of possessing her I loved 
was not sufficient, I had the additional anguish 
of thinking I should be considered an object of 
detestation by her ; for so strong were appearan- 
ces against me, I had not a doubt of being con- 
sidered by her friend as her intended assassin. 

^ In the despair excited by the idea, more than 
once was I on the point of retracing my steps, 
for the purpose of vindicating myself from the 
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dreadful imputation ; but was still checked by 
the reflection of the additional misery that would 
be occasioned to my mother, by the explanation 
that must then ensue. 

' Yielding to this reflection, I continued to 
wander still farther from my native home, till at 
length I found myself at Calais. The sight of 
the aea induced me to form the resolution of im- 
mediately crossing over to the opposite kingdom, 
where I conceived I should be freed from the ne- 
cessity of practising the unpleasant precautions 
I was compelled to use in this. 

' But notwithstanding these, my steps were 
marked. An unprincipled wretch, belonging to 
the count Monthrison, had com rived to overhear 
what had passed between his lord and me, after 
the explanation of lady Laura, and with a hope 
of being able to take advantage of the dreadful 
predicament in which I was placed, to despoil 
qie of whatever I retained, followed me, in dis- 
guise, from the Casde, 

' But till after my arrival in England, an op- 
portunity for the accomplishment of his base in- 
tent did not occur. No longer then on my guard, 
I thought not, as usual, of barricading myself in 
at night ; accordingly, putting up at the inn to 
whicTi 1 repaired on landing, he found it an easy 
matter to enter my chamber while I slept, and 
had just succeeded in rifling my pockets^ when, 
owing to the noise he made in doing so, I awoke, 
and at the same instant recognised him, and ar- 
rested his flight. 

' Finding himself detected, he became desper- 
ate, and retaining his prize, called aloud for as- 
sistance. The people of the inn came rushing 
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into the chamber at his call ; and to them he ac- 
cused me not merely of the crime he himself had 
just committed, but also of an atrocious murder 
in my own country, for which I was obliged to 
fly it— 1« And which, if he can look me steadily 
in the face,' he added, *■ and deny, I will suffer 
myself to be treated as the guilty person.' 

* There is a degree of temerity, in the contem- 
plation of which indignation is lost in surprise i 
such was the case in this instance ; in astonish- 
ment at his hardiness, my hands relaxed their 
hold, and I fell back a few paces, in order to have 
a better opportunity of gazing at him. 

* The vulgar are seldom subtle in their discern- 
ment ; by the inmates of the house, the sudden 
calmness of my manner was construed into the 
confusion of conscious guilt, and in consequence, 
without redress or restitution, I was instantly 
compelled to leave it. 

* Proudly scornful, I slowly proceeded, till I 
came to the foot of a tremendous cliff, when 
throwing myself on the ground, I began to pon- 
der on my situation : the feelings excited by the 
review were not endurable j wronged, injured, 
defamed, on every side, what but misery, abject 
misery, awaited me ? confounding all with one, 
I began to conceive a sudden hatred to my spe- 
cies ; involuntarily I started on my feet— «iy 
thoughts grew wild, and as I bent over the waves, 
I felt myself smile, as if the design I meditated 
would be the means of accomplishing some great 
revenge on others. 

^ Still it was but a vague design, when sudden- 
ly I felt my arm grasped, and looking up, beheld 
a stranger of a noble mien beside me i but on the 
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majesty of his air— on the winning sweetness of 
his looks, I need not descant, when I tell you it 
was your father. Business of import had called 
him to Dover, and at the hotel whither I repair- 
ed, he also had taken up his abode. 

* Stranger,' he said, * led by your countenance 
to discredit the allegations made against you, I 
have followed you from the inn ; but whether 
mistaken or not, be but candid with me, and rely 
on my proving your friend.' 

^ In the irritable, the anguished state of mind 
I was in, the slightest indignity would probably 
have led to fatal consequences ; but at this gentle- 
ness, this unexpected offer of friendship— -the as- 
surance it afforded of not being an utter outcast 
•—4 wretch who might resign the burthen of ex- 
istence, without being certain of even a resting- 
place, my feelings underwent a sudden change-— 
every feature became convulsed with emotion, 
and a torrent of tears gushed from me. 

* Recovering myself, in the fulness of my la- 
bouring heart, I unbosomed it to your noble fa- 
ther ; he listened to my story with commisera- 
tion and wonder, so strange, so singular, did it 
appear. 

* When concluded—* From this moment,' said 
he, * strive to forget you ever knew any other 
country than this. The interest excited by your 
misfortunes will make me exert myself to recon- 
cile you to the adopUon of it.' 

^ Generous Lestwithiel, how soothing were 
thy promises !— how consolatory was thy con- 
verse ! Ah, how feelingly didst thou endeavour 
to make amends for the wrongs of fortune ! 

* He would have had me become an inmate at 
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his Castle in Cornwall ; but still restless and per- 
turbed, I was not able immediately to bear the 
idea of the restraint which must be submitted to 
in the calm of domestic life. 

^ Delightful calm, how soon and fatally were 
you interrupted by the horrid clang of war's de- 
nouncing trumpet! The dreadful storm, long 
gathering over England, was now beginning to 
burst in civil broils. In such conflicts your fa- 
ther could not remain tranquil ; and under his 
banner I enlisted in the cause of Henry, persuad- 
ed, from his espousing it, that it must be the just 
one. 

* I could not enjoy the high distinction his no- 
tice conferred on me without obtaining that of 
others, in particular of the royal Henry and his 
consort, by the former of whom, in process of 
time, I was knighted, by the name of sir Roland 
Roussillon. 

^ I am now hastening to the adventure that may 
yet prove the means of enabling me to serve 
you, should it be your destiny to need that ser- 
vice—But, hark! was not that a groan? I 
much fear your companion is worse.* 

Both started up as he spoke, and hasted to the 
adjoining room, where they found Hardwicke 
awake, but in a state of extreme agitation and 
pain. 

Frightful dreams had terrified him, and so 
strengthened his previously awakened remorse, 
as to (ill him with anguish for the plot he had 
entered into against Edmund. 

* Oh, let me be assured I see you again !' he 
cried, laying his hot, burning hand on his, the 
moment he beheld him at the bedside ; * for I 
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dreamt that you were killed in the fatal forest 
where I am sure I have received my death ; and 
that I was consigned to everlasting despair, in 
consequence of being deprived, by the catastro- 
phe, of the power ot making atonement to you 
for my conduct.' 

* To me !' said Edmund, bending over him 
with mild compassion. ^ Ah, my poor Hard- 
wicke, that were a dream indeed ! for what atone- 
ment do you owe me V 

^ Ah, how unsuspicious does goodness render 
us !' cried the sufierer, meeting, with tearful emo- 
tion, the beaming eyes of the noble youth. ^ But 
let a priest be sent for, that I may not have the 
misery of thinking I die unabsolved, for, if I feel 
aright, my last moments are not far distant ; but 
lest he should not arrive in time, let me not de- 
lay,' still addressing Edmund, ^confessing all 
that relates to you.' 

Sir Roland, who had some knowledge of phy- 
sic, perceived symptoms, as he spoke, that indu- 
ced him to attend immediately to his request, by 
directly dispatching Jacques to a neighbouring 
monastery for one of the holy fathers ; then re- 
turning to the bedside, he entreated the sufferer, 
in a soothing voice, to try and compose himself, 
that if any thing lay heavy at his heart, he might 
better be able to communicate it. 

^ Oh, like a ponderous weight of lend, lies hea- 
vy on my heart the crime I meditated against this 
dear youth !' again looking up at Edmund ; ^ but 
I see he thinks me raving ; alas ! too soon will 
he be obliged to believe the reverse !' 

^ Whatever he may think,* said the collected 
air Roland, who, ironi his earnestness, began to 
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imagine there was indeed something wrong to 
disclose, ^ I am sure he cannot object to listen to 
any thing you wish to reveal.' 

* Certainly not,' said Edmund ; * collect your- 
self, therefore, my dear Hardwicke, for I am 
ready to attend to you.' * 

Hardwicke having a little raised himself on 
his pillow, and being recruited by a cordial, ad- 
ministered by sir Roland, briefly related all that 
is already known, and infinitely more than lord 
Sebergham thought he knew, for his confidence 
in him was but partial ; but Hardwicke, shrewd 
and penetrating, by listening in one place, watch- 
ing in another, and surmising in a third, had con« 
trived to obtain a pretty good knowledge of his 
secrejts, at least of those that immediately related 
to Edmund. # 

To describe what Edmund felt, while listening 
to him, were impossible. Now unable to credit 
his statement, nothing but the state he saw him 
in restrained him from giving vent to the burst- 
ing indignation he felt at his imagined falsehood 
—-now forced to believe it, he was ready, with 
uplifted hands, to appeal to Heaven, and the spi- 
rit of his departed friend, against the monstrous 
baseness it disclosed. 

* Oh, if what you have related be true,' he cri- 
ed, with a deep-drawn sigh, on Hardwicke's con- 
cluding, ' how may I ever trust in man again !' 

* If!' repeated Hardwicke, in a tone of re- 
proach ; * oh, for your own sake, I conjure you 
not to persist in doubting it, since to discredit it 
would be to lead you to throw yourself again in- 
to the power of lord Sebergham. You know his 
hand and signet ; examine this,' drawing a letter 
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from his bosom, and presenting it to him, ^ and 
your ill-placed faith in his truth must, I should 
conceive, be vanquished.' 

Edmund eagerly took it, and saw it was indeed 
superscribed in the hand of lord Sebergham, and 
sealed with his signet. The direction was to the 
brother of Uardwicke, the steward of his Castle 
on the Rhone, and the contents as follow : — 

* This letter, of which his brother Amaud 
^ Hardwicke, our trusty vassal, will be the bear- 

* er, is to be the warrant of Gautier Hardwicke, 
^ for detaining and confining, within one' of the 
^ dungeons of the Castle we have committed to 

* his oftre, the person of a youth who will accom- 
*pany his said brother, and who is commission- 

* ed by us to give him any instructions he may 

* deem it necessary to require for his conduct to 

* him. According to the manner in which he 
' executes these our commands, his zeal in our 

* service will be judged of, and rewarded by, 

^ * SEBERGHAM.* 
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CHAPTER X. 



-I fancy 



I'm nowtum'd wild, a commoner of nature, 
Of all forsaken, and forsaking all ; 
Live in a shady forest's syWan scene } 
Stretch'd at my length beneath some blasted oakj 
I lean my head upon the mossy bank. 
And look just of a piece, as I grew from it 

Dryden. 

± HIS was an evidence too strong of thft tnitli 
of Hardwicke's statement to permit a lingering 
doubt to remidn any longer of it ; and dropping it 
from his trembling hand, Edmund, covering his 
eyes, resigned himself to all that despair and des- 
olation of feeling which the impassioned heart of 
youthful sensibility is but too apt to experience, 
at finding the confidence it fondly reposed abused* 

As easily deprest as elevated, from wanting 
that experience that teaches us to moderate our 
feelings, it is tempted, in the first moment of dis* 
appointment, to view the world as a desert, and 
consequently abandon itself to despair. 

^ Oh ! here, where I so fondly trusted, so faith- 
fully regarded, to be deceived ! — deceived by 
him whom as a brother I loved-^compelled to 
renounce that intercourse which custom and af- 
fection had rendered so essential to my happi- 
ness—oh ! it breaks my very heart !* cried Ed- 
mund, with a gush of sorrow that almost imped- 
ed his utterance. 
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* Come, come, cheer up,' cried sir Roland, 
gently shaking him by the shoulder, after he had 
perused the letter ; * you the son of a soldier, 
and suffer yourself to be thus easily overcome !' 

* I hope and believe,' cried Edmund, *• a com* 
mon calamity would not find me wanting in pa- 
tience ; but what I have now met with is more, 
I confess, than I can well bear.' 

^ And call you not it a common one ?' said sir 
Roland, emphatically. ^ Ah ! this is one of the 
illusions of youth, to believe all as sincere and 
generous as themselves ; but as well, my young 
friend, might you look for eternal sunshine, as 
liope to meet with nothing but sincerity and un- 
broken faith. Of the misery inflicted on man by 
man, what age, what story, does not furnish us 
with proofs ! repine not, therefore, too bitterly at 
experiencing but what all are liable to ; nor, be- 
cause you cannot possess all you wish, suiFtr 
yourself to reject the enjoyment of a partial dis- 
pensation of happiness. Though liable to be 
wounded by its thorns, we still caress the rose 
for its fragrance ; and so should we nourish 
hope, though disappointment may now and then 
occur.' 

*True,' said Edmund, though with a deep 
sigh ; then uncovering his eyes, * Yes,' he said, 
after the pause of a minute, ^ I see I should be 
ungrateful indeed, after what has happened — af- 
ter having a friend like you so unexpectedly rais- 
ed to me, were I to evince a doubt of the protect- 
ing goodness of Heaven, by resigning myself to 
despair; but you'll allow the trial a severe one 
—allow the heart of acute feeling can better al- 
most bear any other than that which gives it to 
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know its affections thrown back upon it, its con- 
fidence misplaced.' 

* Certainly,' said sir Roland ; * but if we were 
not destined to severe trials, we should not have 
been endued with fortitude. You must exert 
yours to think no more of your false friend, for 
perfidy should ever excite contempt.' 

^ Contempt !' repeated Edmund, in a passion- , 
ate tone, ^ oh ! can I confine myself to a mere 
feeling of that, should I find he has succeeded in 
robbing me of her I love !' 

*' A short time will probably put you out of all 
suspense on the subject,' returned sir Roland ; 
* let that consideration, therefore, induce you to 
compose your mind.' 

But for any thing to do this, short of the abso- 
lute termination of this torturing suspense, Ed- 
mund felt to be impossible ; yet such was the 
nobleness of his nature, such his veneration for 
all connected with his deceased friend— with him 
who had given peace to the expiring moments of 
his mother — a holy resting-place to the bones of 
his sire, that not even the idea of his worst ap- 
prehension being verified was able to inspire hinti 
with a thought of vengeance. 

Calmly to bear his wrongs was more, indeed, 
than he felt he was equal to, a forbearance above 
his magnanimity to practise ; but to uplift his 
arm in vengeance of them, was forbidden by ev- 
ery feeling of gratitude. By the solemn rever- 
ence he owed to the memory of the departed, and 
still, despite of the discovery he had made, be- • 
lieving lord Sebergham not utterly destitute of 
noble feelings, what dagger, he asked himself, 
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could inflict a wound so painful as the abashing 
^.detection of his perfidy ? 

But from dwelling uninterruptedly on this, his 
thoughts were prevented by the attention require* 
ed by Hardwicke, whose situation became every 
moment more alarming. 

The friar who attended the hasty summons to 

him, and who, to the holiness of the monk, united 

the skill of the leech, pronounced him to have re- 

. ceived some internal bruises, that rendered it 

next to impossible he should recover. 

His prediction was fulfilled : in the course of 
^few days, after the closest attendance from Ed- 
mund, and being repeatedly assured of his sin- 
cere forgiveness, for the plot he had entered into 
against him, he expired, amidst the united prayers 
of him and his companions for the repose of his 
troubled spirit. 

The evening after his decease, he was interred 
in the consecrated enclosure of the monastery 
from which the priest had come who attended 
him in his last moments. The suddenness of 
his death, together with the circumstances that 
had led to it, would not permit Edmund to see 
him laid in the grave without emotion. Fear- 
ful, however, after what had passed, to shed a 
tear upon it might be construed into hypocrisy, 
he checked the gushing drop ; yet as he linger- 
ingly departed, could not forbear repeating, as if 
the words rudely notched upon the wooden cross 
he had ordered to be placed at its head, * Requt* 
escat in pace P 

An accurate judge of the workings of a tender 
mind, sir Roland clearly perceived what was 
passing in his ; but aware that to notice his emo- 
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tion would be to augment it, he prudently, for- 
bore appearing to do so. In silence almost un- 
interrupted, they retraced their way back to the 
Castle ; but just as they were about entering it, 
a kind of shuddering sensation caused Edmund 
involuntarily to pause, and sir Roland took ad- 
vantage of the circumstance to ask him to pro- 
long his walk ; but soon the stillness of the scene, 
the mild gloom of the twilight paths, where, from 
the thickness of the verdure, scarce a footfall 
could be heard, while, through the holes of the 
tall trees, groves of richest hues were seen throng- 
ing upon groves, from whose deep shades, aw- 
fuUy congenial to the feelings of melancholy, the 
melodious song of the nightingale came thrilling 
to the ear, had a soothing eiFect upon his mind, 
such as gradually enabled him again to enter in- 
to conversation. 

He had previously avowed his determination 
.of hastening back to England, so soon as the fate 
of Hardwicke was decided ; and now reverting 
to the subject of his return, sir Roland repeated 
his promise of accompanying him, and readily 
agreed to let their journey be commenced the 
next day. 

In consequence, he proceeded to finish bis sto- 
ry, with the whole of which be wished him ac- 
quainted ere they set out* 

Resuming it — *' You will recollect,' said he, 
* I broke off just as I was on the point of making 
known to you the incident that brought me ac- 
quainted with Edward. 

^ At the battle of Wakefield, stigmatized by 
so many barbarities, where the youthful Rutland 
and his royal father fell victims to the merciless 
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fury of Margaret and her immediate adherents, 
as I was roving through the bloody field, I sud- 
denly espied a youthful warrior, distinguished 
by the hostile badge of the York faction, holding 
unequal combat with two soldiers of the opposite 
party. 

*' Urged by a resistless impulse, I flew to his 
rescue ; but in vain should I have striven to 
shield him from his fierce assailants, but for the 
sudden approach of a superior number of his 
own party ; at this the others fled, and I was fol- 
lowing, when, seizing my arm— ^ Stop, gallant 
stranger,' said he whom I had thus saved, ^ to re- 
^eive the thanks due to your humanity* For-* 
^une now frowns, but she may yet, nevertheless, 
<9mUe again ; and should this be the case, rely on 
•&t, youH find you have not obliged a person wh« 
"Xirill forget a service. Know that he who now 
ciddresses you is Edward of York ! take this sig- 
siet,' pulling a ring from his finger and putting it 
^)n mme, ^ and should it ever be in my power to 
^pnaxt a favour, but produce it, and, on the honour 
^a soldier, I swear there is nothing you may ask 
1 will not grant.' 

^ Relying on this promise, I sought your mo- 
ther, after the fatal overthrow of the adherents 
of Lancaster at Bamet, in order to know whe- 
ther I should avail myself of it for her ; but all 
my endeavours to discover her proved vain ; and, 
in consequence, concluding she had retired 
amidst her own immediate connexions, who, in 
due course of time, would make whatever exer- 
tions she might need, I no longer delayed return- 
ing to France, whidier I was now called by a 
motive of duty. 
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*The wretch who followed me to England, 
for the purpose of aggravating my misfort\ineS| 
by taking advantage of my unhappy situation, 
returned hither, with a plausible excuse for his 
abrupt departure hence. 

*• In the course of time, he was seized with a 
lingering disorder, which at length awakening . 
reflections that had before lain dormant, he sent 
to request the attendance of my mother at his 
bedside ; and on her complying with his entrea- 
ty, proceeded to disclose, not only his own vil- 
lainy, but the dreadful particulars I have previ- 
ously revealed to you. 

* She heard him with equal astonishment and 
horror ; for through the watchfulness of the 
count, she had, till then, been kept in entire igno- 
rance of the cause of the fatal catastrophe that 
had plunged her in everlasting grief, and, by his 
contrivance also, led to believe, that in crossing 
the Adriatic from Venice, I had perished in a 
sudden storm. 

* But the tumultuous transport imparted to her 
maternal feelings, by the knowledge of my being 
still in existence, was quickly damped by the 
cruel reflection of the situation in which I was 
placed. To endure this with any degree of pa- 
tience was beyond her power, and, in conse- 
quence, she was compelled to the divulgement 
of a secret she had, till then, resolved on carrying 
with her to the grave, namely, that I was not her 
son by the count Montbrison, but the offspring 
of a previous marriage, formed under the most 
inauspicious circumstances, and quickly dissolv- 
ed by death. 
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*An attachment had grown up between her 
and a youth of illustrious rank, but which her 
father, not less arbitrary and tyrannical than him 
to whose arms he afterwards doomed her, in a fit 
of caprice, suddenly interdicted. 

' But their hearts were too firmly united to 
permit them to obey the cruel mandate. In pri- 
vate they received the nuptial benediction ; soon 
after which, the bridegroom was called away to 
the wars, leaving her in a state that, had circum- 
stancea been different, would have been a source 
ofjoytoher. 

' While hoping for happier times, she received 
the cruel tidings of her husband's death in the 
field of battle. When the first transports of her 
grief were over, she resolved on for ever keeping 
concealed the tie that had united them, lest its 
disclosure should, from the vindictive rancour 
of her father, be productive of injury to her un- 
happy infant. 

* Scarcely had she become a mother, ere she 
was again compelled to become a wife. About 
the birth of her first child by the count Mont- 
brison, he was called away to a distant province, 
on business that it was concluded would detain 
him for a long period from home. 

' Of his long absence the countess availed her- 
self, through the assistance of the confidential do- 
mestic who had been the means of enabling her 
to keep secret whatever she wished to conceal, to 
visit the issue of her first unfortunate marriage, 
in a lonely cottage in the Maconnois, under the 
care of a woodman's wife. 

'While here indulging her maternal tender- 
ness, the infant of the count Montbrison sudden- 
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ly expired, and his death immediately suggested 
to her the design of adopting me in his place— -a 
design which, from the length of time she was 
aware the count would be absent, she conceived 
might well be carried into effect, and thus an op- 
portunity afforded her of shielding me from the 
numerous ills she otherwise saw me probably ex- 
posed to. 

*' That the contemplation of these was a justifica- 
tion of the design, I will not pretend to say ; yet, 
in the eyes of some, perhaps, it may be consider- 
ed an extenuation of it. Every thing succeeded 
as she wished it ; I was embraced as his son by 
the count Montbrison on his return, and educa- 
ted by him in a manner worthy of the supposi- 
tion. 

*• But no consideration could now induce this 
unhappy mother longer to conceal what she 
deemed so essential to me to have known. To be 
informed I was not the son of the count Montbri- 
son would be all that was requisite, she conceiv- 
ed, to induce me to vindicate my innocence, and 
guard myself against being any otherwise involv- 
ed in the terrible consequences of his atrocious 
crime. 

^ But I was not equally regardless of what must 
ensue from such a procedure — the injury it must 
do her fume — the terrible strictures it must occa- 
sion ; and accordingly resolved on seeking a pri- 
vate interview with her, for the purpose of avow- 
ing my fixed determination of never availing mj'- 
self of the secret she had disclosed. 

^ By my faithful Jacques it was communicated. 
He was early chosen by me an immediate atten- 
dant on my person, and accordingly accompanied 
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me on my travels. On quitting Venice, expect- 
ing shortly to be there again, I left him behind 
me. He remaiaed there, till a rumour of what 
had happened at Monibriaon began to spread 
through the city, owing to the intelligence con- 
veyed by the lady Laura' to her friend donna 
Claudia, when, all alarm and anxiety, he act out 
for this. But notwithstanding all he heard here, 
bis faith in my principles was not to be shalcen ; 
and from the doubts he evidently entertained of 
my guilt, the count would have expelled him the 
castle, but for the soothing effect his attentions 
had upon the disconsolate countess. 

* No sooner bad she resolved on the disclosure 
I have just revealed, than she decided on making 
Jacques her me8seng;er, aware she could not pos- 
sibly Rnd a trustier one. I'he diligence with 
which he sought me out justified her opinion 
of his zeal and fidelity, and gave me an addition- 
al motive for regarding him. 

' With him in disguise, I returned hither, but, 
alas ! not to receive the embrace I fondly antici- 
pated. The agitation excited by the unexpected 
communication made her was too much for the 
exhausted frame of my unhappy mother; previ- 
ously weakened as it was by horror for the fate of 
my sister, and grief for me, she quickly sunk be- 
neath her feelings, raving upon me in her last 
moments, and calling upon heaven to protect me 
. firom becoming a victim to the crimes of the 
count. 

* The shock imparted to his feelings by her 
sudden death, or rather the knowledge betrayed 
in her last moments of his atrocity, threw the 
count into » state that soon proved equally fatal. 

VOL. I. P 
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The punishment due to his guilt he could not help 
thinking now approaching, and sunk under the 
horrible apprehension. In his expiring mo- 
ments, his tortured heart was opened to his con- 
fessor, a holy monk of the neignbouring convent 
of St. Benoit, and the same who attended the un- 
fortunate Hardwicke in his. With him he left 
in charge to desire my forgiveness for him ; and 
a deed, entiding me to all he himself possessed, 
in his own right and my mother's. 

* The latter was all I thought proper to accept ; 
to the disposal of the holy father I left the other 
part of his bequest, and to whom^ in the confe- 
rence that ensued after my arrival, I so fully ex- 
plained the motives that induced me to deter- 
mine on remaining passive under the imputation 
cast upon me, as to incline him to acknowledge 
he conceived me right. 

^ In the first place, I knew I could not attempt 
the vindication of my fame, without exposing to 
lasting censure the revered memory oi my un- 
fortunate mother, and, in the next, owing to the 
proneness of mankind to lean to the unfavourable 
side ; from that levelling wish, which the con- 
sciousness of secret failings and frailties excites, 
I dreaded the public exposure such an attempt 
must occasion, answering no other end than that 
of rendering me a new theme for discourse. 

^ Yet, had I thought it could have restored to 
me that happiness I had lost, perhaps I should 
have been tempted to have made it ; but, alas ! 
that was now impossible. Claudia, my loved 
Claudia, had given herself to the arms of 
another, and the friends I had previously posses- 
sed were all eithej alienated or dispersed. 
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* Among those I had to lament was the gentle 
Laura ; from the castle of Montbrison, whither^ 
to the last, she accused me of having conducted 
her, with the most terrible intent, she took re- 
fuge in a convent, where an insidious disorder, 
that had grown up with her from her infancy, 
and, like a canker in the bud, preyed on her beau* 
teous frame without injuring its exterior loveli- 
ness, shortly terminated her mortal career, to the 
blighting of the fond hopes of the young Pisani, 
and the destruction of the exulting ones of the 
idolizing father, who, under the idea of her death 
being hastened by the opposition shown to her 
wishes, sunk beneath the grief it inflicted. 

^ Thus did the fortune of the family revert 
again to the right heir ; but under what circum- 
stances? when haunted by the reflection of a 
dreadful crime, he dreaded the encounter of any 
mortal eye ! and thus was another proof afforded 
of the unerring justice of heaven, and the ter- 
rible consequences that result from man^s impa- 
tience. 

* Had the count steadily resisted tHe impulse 
of revenge, dnd patiently awaited the will of hea- 
ven, he would at length have found himself ill 
the tranquil enjoyment of his rightful inheri- 
tance ; but in nis eagerness to accomplish his 
wishes, he completely defeated them. 

^ The castle became deserted immediately af- 
ter his decease, owing to the horror excited by 
the dreadful catastrophe that had taken place 
within it, and the superstitious fancies to which 
it had given rise. 

^But to me, as the only home I had ever 
known, it still continued to be a place I was at- 
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tached to ; for such is the blissful happiness of 
childhood t that whatever can revive that period 
in our recollection is interesting to our feelings. 

* I could not view its old towers without being 
almost tempted to hail them as a safe asylum 
from the remembrances it awakened ; nor was it 
perhaps less pleasing to me, from the melancholy 
It allowed me to indulge, for here was no danger 
of the reflections excited b}' my singular story 
being interrupted* In a word, such was the 
kind of secret spell that bound me to it, that I 
again took up my abode within its lonely walls, 
but without entrusting the secret of my having 
done so to any one but my friend father Pierre^ 
or doing any thing to betray it to others, suiFering 
every thing to remain in the same state of deso* 
lation they were left in on its abandonment after 
the death of the count, and confining myself to 
the occupation of two or three chambers in one 
of the old towers, well secured by intricate passa- 
ges. 

* But though I liked to have it for what I cal- 
led my home, I did not entirely sequester myself 
in it. Accompanied by my faithful Jacques, 
vhom nothing could induce to leave me, I have 
been in the habit of journeying, from time to 
time, to other places, since it again became my 
habitation ; but, alas ! no longer with that stimu- 
lating curiosity, that eager expectation, which 
once incited me to travel. 

^ More than once, as a pilgrim, have I bowed 
at the shrine of our lady of Loretto, and visited 
Montserrat — ^wandered to the birth-place of Vir- 
gil, and offered up my vows in the church conse^ 
crated by St. Benedict himself. 
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* Once was I tempted to review the scenes I 
had visited in early youth ; but ah ! how dreadp 
ful were the feelings excited by the review ! how 
bitter the anguish, when on chance throwing my 
once- loved, and still tenderly-remembered Clau- 
dia in my way, I beheld her surrounded by a 
set of playful cherubs, and reflected that, but 
for the singularity of my unfortunate fate, I 
might have been the happy father of the smiling 
group ! 

^ Ah ! after this sight, how doubly dismal did 
my lonely home appear, where, unmolested, the 
owl screamed her melancholy vespers, and all 
was eternal gloom and silence ! 

* Yet, when I thought on the brevity of hu- 
man life, the short period that would elapse ere 
I should pass away, and lose the afflicting recol- 
lections that now oppressed me, I strove to re- 
gain composure. 

' Ah ! where,' I cried, * are the anxious beings, 
whose bosoms, within these walls, were, but a « 
short time ago, the seat of all the tumultuous 
passions ? how silent is now their repose ! Un- 
mindful of the beam that plays over the marble 
of their tombs, they sleep reckless of the cares 
that once agitated them.' 

* To rove throrgh the well-remembered haunts, 
to stray beneath tne shades had waved over them, 
to sit ruminating upon the seats they once had 

Eressed, was a favourite indulgence. Ah! in 
ow many ways d^^s the pensive spirit seek to 
feed its melancholy ! 

• ^ I was retunnng from one of my lonely walks, 
when the unex{:ected discovery of you and your 
companion excited a degree of alarm that iadu- 
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ced me to think caution necessar}' ; accordingly 
I fled, and by means of a trap-door, that, by the 
pressure of a spring, descended to the foot of a 
subterraneous staircase, and reverted immediate- 
ly again to its original place, avoided your close 
pursuit. 

^ Anxious, however, to ascertain what yoa 
were, that if needing assistance I might render it; 
I lost no time in alarming Jacques, and hastening 
back with him. 

*' The noise you made in forcing the door by 
which you imagined I had escaped, guided us to 
the spot where you were, and where we were not 
a little shocked, as were you, no doubt, by the 
ghastly sp>ectacle we there beheld. 

^ The only conjecture I can form on the sub- 
ject IS, that the skeleton was that of a man in one 
of the adjacent villages, who, about two years 
ago, committed an atrocious murder, and who« 
being closely pursued, took refuge, probably, in 
the castle ; and not knowing how, perhaps, to 
unfasten the door by which he had secured ~him« 
self, miserably perished with hunger ; if so, may 
his sufferings have been considered some atone- 
ment for his crime ! 

' But be it so or not, the bones have received 
solemn interment, and a certain number of mas- 
ses have already been said for the repose of the 
spirit that once animated them. 

* Erring beings as we are, we are bound in cha- 
rity to pray for one another. He who enters in- 
to the sorrows of his species, and offers up his 
vows for their repose, experiences a sweet aUevi- 
ation of his own, and a soothing feeling of tran- 
quillit}\ 
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' Bj angeb caught, aU bUlow'd, h tbej' floWi 
Are tear* «e shed for •orrows not our own } 
And bosoms heaving with another's woe, 
Waft their own iDcenie to the Heavenl; Throne.* 

The intelligent looks of Edmund rendered it 
unnecessary for him to declare hia concurrence 
in these sentiments* His eyes beamed with sen- 
sibility ; and in the pensive smiles that now and 
then irradiated his countenance, there was an in- 
describable sweetness, fully illustrative of his 
heart being the seat of feeling. 

Sir Koland proceeded to discuss the manner 
in which he meant to proceed in his petition to 
the Icing — ' But as all earthly hopes are liable to 
disappointment,' he continued, 'should my ap- 
plication prove unavailing, you must return hi- 
ther, and, striving to forget the country from 
whose bosom implacable resentment has driven 
you, exert the advantages you so eminendy pos- 
sess, to secure yourself a happy destiny in this. 
Though long sequestered, lost to the world, I 
may say, yet still I am not without a hope that it 
might be in my power to advance your interest 
here.' 

Edmund turned pale at the possibility of a dis< 
appointment being suggested ; quickly, however, 
checking the emotion it gave rise to, he thanleed 
sir Roland with grateful warmth for the zeal he 
evinced for him — ' When I think of all that has 
recently occurred,' he added, ' how forcibly am 
I struck with the benevolent goodness of Provi- 
dence ! for how ill could I have borne up against 
the detected treachery of lord Sebergham, but 
for my so unexpectedly finding a friend in you ! 
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Well, indeed, may we say, from what has come 
to pass, that out of seeming evil often cometb- 
good.' 

^ True,' assented sir Roland ; ^ in the snare 
which he privately laid for others, is the foot of 
the wicked himself often entangled. To rely 
upon heaven is to be certain of its protection* 
The eye that never slumbereth or sleepeth, that 
pervades all space-^hateye is for ever upon him 
who makes Providence his trust.' 

^ Soothing persuasion !' said Edmund* ' Oh, 
never may my bosom lose the support and conso- 
lation it bestows !' 

^ Never, I trust !' responded sir Roland em- 
phatically. *' Keep steady in virtue, and let what 
will happen, you cannot be utterly miserable.' 

In this manner they continued to converse 
some litde time longer : Edmund then proceed- 
ed to open his heart more fuliy (o his neiv tricnd 
than he had before done, by acquainting him with 
every particular relating to the lair heiress of Tre- 
cothick, and his reason for not placing the same 
confidence in lord Sebergham.— «^ Acquainted,' 
he said, ^ with his passionate admiration of beau- 
ty, and accustomed to see him follow, unresist- 
ingly, the bent of inclination, I feared apprising 
him of the existence of such consummate loveli- 
ness, lest of raising to myself a rival in him ; yet 
perhaps I was wrong in yielding to this distrust 
of his principles ; he may, perhaps, deem him- 
self justified, in some degree, by it, for acting as 
he has done.^ 

* Impossible !* rejoined sir Roland ; ^ if his 
principles were really steady, where there is real 
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integrity^ no pretext vill be caught at for a depar- 
ture from it.' 

Edmund could not avoid subscribing to this 
opinion— silently he did so, however ; for such 
was the lingering tenderness he felt for lord Se- 
bergham, such the veneration he held the memo- 
ry of his father in, that he could not, notwith- 
standing the provocation he had given him, bear 
to utter an expression that had a tendency to 
make him more unfavourably thought of. 



CHAPTER XI. 



-Through his youthful face 



Wrath checks the beauty, and sheds manly grace ; 
Both in his looks so join'd, that they might mov# 
Fear ev'n in fnends» and from an en'my love. 

COWLST* 

Preparations being made over night for 
the departure of the litde party, at an early hour 
in the morning they commenced their journey ; 
and after a pleasant one of some days, at length 
reached Calais, without the experience of one 
misadventure whatever ; and presently embark- 
ing, were soon wafted over, by a brisk windy tP 
the opposite coast. 



^ 
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l*he uncertainty of what awaited him here, the 
idea of his fate being now drawing to a crisis, 
occasioned such emotion in the mind of Ed- 
mund on his landing, as nearly took from him 
the power of proceeding. 

Sir Roland perceiving by his varying cheek, 
alternately exhibiting, as it flushed and faded, 
the different tints of the rose, and the agitation 
of his air, what was passing in his mmd, endea- 
voured to divert his thoughts, as taking him by 
the arm he led him towards an inn. 

Having reached one, refreshment was called 
for ; and while bringing in, 'This,' said sir Ro- 
land, suddenly, ' is the identical place in which I 
met with the adventure that first introduced me 
to the notice of your noble father-^that generous 
spirit to whom to be unfortunate was a certain 
recommendation. Ah ! how unlike the cold 
calculating sons of selfishness, still turning aside 
from the pilgrim and the stranger in their path ef 
woe ! In what lively colours is every circum- 
stance of the scene impressed upon my memory ! 
It seems to me as if it were but yesterday that I 
was driven hence, a wretched fugitive, compelled 
to renounce one country, and ignominiously 
scorned by another — oh ! noble Lestwithiel, 
dear, inestimable friend ! thou whose loss I have 
never ceased to deplore, whose name I have never 
been able to utter without tears of gratitude, how 
dreadful would have been my fate but for thy in- 
terposition ! and how rapturous will be my feel- 
ings, should I be able, in some degree, to requite 
what I owe thee, by serving thy son !' 

A tear, as with a tremulous hand he pressed 
his arm, was the only way in which Edmund 
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could reply to this speech, such was the fubess 
of heart it occasioned. 

After they had refreshed themselves, finding 
they could not procure as many horses as they 
needed until the next day, the evening being in- 
vitingly fine, they strolled out to amuse them- 
selves with the curiosities of the place. Having 
viewed the castle, and the old church, said to 
have been erected by Lucius, the first Christian 
king of Britain, together with the Pharos, or Ro- 
nian Watch Tower, they next proceeded to ex- 
amine the venerable church of St. Martin, found- 
ed by Wightrea, king of Kent, the Priory, and 
Hospital, or Maison Dieu, as it was more gene- 
rally called, opposite to it, in which the knights 
hospitallers, or templars, found accommodation 
in coming in and going out of the kingdom, and 
then pursued their walk along the beach. At 
length coming to a tremendous cliff, * whose high 
and bending head looked fearfully on the deep 
below,' they stopt. 

* Here it was, said sir Roland, after pausing 
a minute, evidently through emotion, ^ here it 
was,' laying his hand upon the rock, ^ that burst- 
ing with conflicting feelings, on my expulsion 
from the inn, I threw myself. 

^ The outrap;e committed on them made me 
view every thmg with a savage eye of disgust, 
and fancy all frowned on me. Methought the 
beetling cliffs hung threatening over my head, 
and omipous clouds upon the opposite hills ; but 
scarce had the conciliating voice of friendship 
reached my ear, ere all seemed changed ; so won- 
derfully does the mind tincture external objects, 
so much do the impressions they make depend 
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upon the existing feelings of the moment. The 
savage aspect of the precipices softened into sub- 
lime grandeur, the haziness of the opposite coast 
disappeared, and the surge that but the instant 
before seemed to dash with angry violence against 
the rocks, now appeared gently breaking on the 
pebbled shore.' 

Edmund well knew what the effect of acute 
feeling was, and, if possible, loved sir Roland 
better for the congeniality of sentiment and simi- 
larity of disposition he saw existing between 
them. Nothing, indeed, can be more delight- 
ful than the society of those who, from their own, 
are able to judge of our feelings, and make al- 
lowances for the little weaknesses and caprices 
into which an excess of sensibility sometimes be- 
trays, and which, by appearing to humour, is the 
surest way of vanquishing ; for the mind, ren- 
dered sore by affliction, like the body smarting 
from wounds, will naturally shrink back and re- 
coil within itself from those who rudely attempt 
a cure. 

The beauty of the varied prospect that met 
their view as they advanced towards Folkstone, 
the freshness of the air, the pleasing pensiveness 
imparted by the melancholy sound of the mur- 
muring surge, the splendors of the evening sky, 
fired by the rays of the setting sun, and tinging 
with dazzling hues the waves, contributed to in- 
duce the friends to continue their stroll, till, like 
the visions of hope from the languid mind of age, 
the scene began to fade upon their sight. 

The feathered tenants of the cliffs, with hoarse 
screamings, were beginning to seek their respec- 
tive nests within them, ere they again found 
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themselves at the inn. Their departure was fix- 
ed for an early hour the next morning ; and punc- 
tual to the time appointed, their journey was 
commenced by dawn of day. 

Nevenheless they could not, on account of the 
horses, reach their destination till towards the 
decline of the second. On their way, they stopt 
to make an offering at the shrine of St. Bccket, 
and implore a happy termination to the business 
undertaken by air Roland. 

The last rays of the sun were gilding, with a 
mild radiance, the stately cross of Eleanor, when 
they alighted at the little village of Charing, for 
the purpose of putting up there, from its conti- 
guity to the residence of lord Sebergham, look- 
ing upon the Thames, atxl adjacent to the old re- 
sidence of John of Gaunt, the scene of many a 
splendid revd in the days of his illustrious father, 
when, in compliment to the royal prisoners there, 
it was the frequent custom of the court to repair 
thithtr, in stately barges, from the palace at 
Westminster, 

All here was too well known to Edmund not 
to excite feelings, as he alighted, that nearly 
swelled his heart to bursting. Not a spot but 
was familiar to him— the broad road, leading in 
front of the little inn whtre they put up, to the 
Abbey and the Palace, the pleasant lanes and 
meadows behind the inn, where kine now lowed, 
and where he had often sauntered to listen to the 
vernal notes of the cuckoo, and inhale the sweet- 
ness of the bursting hawthorn ; and, in conse- 
quence, recollections were revived that nearly 
overpowered him— recollections of the period in 
which, implicitly believing in the assurances that 
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were made him, he saw nothing before him but a 
smiling prospect ; now, how changed ! hung with 
the clouds of doubt and apprehension, from the 
discovery of the treachery practised against him* 

All zeal and activity, sir Roland, having se- 
cured a lodging, and made him refresh himself, 
dispatched Jacques to make the necessary inquiry 
at the mansion of lord Sebergham concerning 
him. For this, the shrewdness and fidelity of 
Jacques rendered him well qualified* Though 
lord Sebergham had given instructions that no 
particular inquiries, for the present, respecting 
him should be answered, he nevertheless sue* 
ceeded in obtaining the information he required. 
Leaning against the memento of the royal Ed- 
ward's conjugal affectipn, the pillar above men- 
lioned, Edmund anxiously watched forhis return, 
in a state of perturbation that almost precluded 
him from joming in sir Roland's conversation, 
suggested by the spot, relative to the high achieve- 
ments of that gsJlant prince, and his adventures 
in Palestine. 

At length Jacques was beheld approaching, 
and both eagerly hastening to meet him, were in- 
formed, that after being a few days at his house, 
near the Savoy, lord Sebergham had again de- 
parted for Cornwall, for the express purpose, it 
was shrewdly suspected, of having his nuptials 
solemnized. 

Fired with rage and jealousy, Edmund deter- 
mined on immediately pursuing him*-a deter- 
mination that sir Roland did not attempt to *op- 
pose, from a conviction of the inutility of such 
an attempt. He forbore not, however, saying 
whatever he thought likely to moderate his trans- 
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ports, and obtained a promise iram him of has- 
tening back, as soon as ever, one way or other, . 
his fcars respecting the fair Einmelinc were 
ended. 

In the mean time, he assured him he should 
be indefatigable in prosecuting his suit for him, 
and now proposed a stroll to the Palace, for the 
purpose of inquiring concerning the lord Penden- 
nis, a nobleman belonging to the royal household, 
and who, through the introduction of lord Lest- 
witbiel, having particularly noticed him ere the 
commencement of the civil broils, he conceived 
the idea of applying to for an immediate intro- 
duction to the king, a consultation with EdraUnd 
on the subject inducing him to believe he should 
find it difficult to obtain the audience he required^ 
without some little exertion of interest. 

'I'hls was a proposal Edmund could not decline, 
though, from the extreme agitation of his mind, 
he trembled in every nerve. Not wishing, how- 
ever, to be seen by any one at present who miglti 
recognise him, he withdrew his arm on commg 
within sight of the Palace, and telling him he 
would await hla joining him in the cloisters of the 
Abbey, proceeded thither. 

Leaning against the Gothic porch, for the be- 
nefit of the evening air, sir Roland had the good 
forttme to encounter a page, who readily answer- 
ed the inquiry he had to make, by informing 
him that the lord Pcndennis was then absent at 
one of his seats in the country, hut probably 
would be hack in a few days- 
Hastening to his young friend with this agree- 
able intelligence, sir Roland found him pensive- 
ly pacing the solitary cloisters, now almost in- 
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volved in darkness ; and the gloom and deathlike 
stillness of which were rendered still more str4kr 
ing, by the contrasting scene he had just come 
from, where, in the magnificent hall that once 
witnessed the royal hospitality of the unfortunate 
Richard, the numerous servants of the Palace as- 
sembled at this evening hour, were jocosely chat- 
ting and laughing in groups over the occurrences 
of the day. 

Ere the lark had well given intimation of the 
dawn, Edmund was on horseback. In his former 
visit to Cornwall, chance had given him an op- 
portunity of serving the family of a poor wood- 
man, whose cottage stood contiguous to the do- 
main of lord Trecothick, to which, for the pur- 
pose of greater secrecy, now purposing to take up 
his abode there, he, at the earnest request of the 
anxious sir Roland, gave him a particular direc- 
tion, that in case any thing occurred to give him 
uneasiness concerning him, he might know where 

to Stif.lK for inform oti/\rk 
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Alarmed by hearing nothing of Hardwicke,. 
whom he had positively commanded either to 
hasten back, or else find some means of letting 
him hear from him, lord Sebergham presently 
decided on speeding back to Cornwall, for the 
purpose of watching Emmeline, and being on the 
spot against her father returned, to press the im« 
mediate celebration of their union. 

In the hope of this being yet a little longer de- 
layed was all that was now capable of impart- 
ing a moment's ease to the oppressed heart of the 
wretched Emmeline. 

Every day deepening her regret for the pasty 
her nights were often spent in melancholy vigils 
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days in lonely wanderings. She was sit- 
ting one evening, about sunset, just at that hour 
when the air begins to hold that solemn stillness 
that renders so impressive the approaching gloom, 
amidst the ruins of a D^ruid's temple, in one of 
the wildest and loneliest parts of the domain, 
where the fallen stones, half sunk in the long, 
luxuriant grass, gave to the spot the air of a ne- 
glected burial-place, when from a mournful me- 
ditation, she was roused by a slight noise behind 
her, and turning her head, she beheld lord Se- 
bergham approaching through the interstices of 
the ruin. 

Leaving his retinue at the Abbey at Launces* 
ton, he had sought her in secret, for the purpose 
of taking her by surprise, and thus being better 
able to ascertain whether there was any occasion 
for the vague fears that had begun to agitate him. 

The dismay of Emmeline at his sight was too 
great to be concealed, and too indicative of feel- 
ings inimical to his wishes not to excite in him 
the most violent emotions. 

' I see,* he cried, suddenly stopping short, 
within a few paces of her ; and after surveying 
her for a moment with a smile of bitterness, ' I 
see,' in a supercilious tone, * that my presence 
here has been as little welcome as expected ; but 
not much longer will I tamely bear this repelling 
coldness — no, the right which the lady Emme- 
line has given me to her smiles, by Heaven ! I 
will enforce— to her father I will appeal— he will 
not, I know, permit her to continue trifling with 
the feelings of honourable love, or treat, with re- 
pulsive disdain, the man whom she voluntarily 
allowed to look forward to calling her his !' 
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Emmeline shuddered.—* Do vou maVe no al- 
lowances,'' she asked in -tremulous tones, and 
with downcast eyes, for the depression of mind 
I at present labour under i In the season of grief, 
ho\v impossible is it to assume the semblance 
of joy!* 

* Assume !* repeated the irritated Sebergham, 
indignantly, * oh ! did you really love— did any 
thing like the passion I feel warm your breast-— 
joy, rapture, would be its spoiltaneous emotion at 
this meeting ; but again I repeat, even with my 
sword will I maintain'the right you have given 
me to your affections — no human power, I swear, 
shall rob me of you — mine you are by promise — 
mine by voluntary betrothment — and mine you 
shall speedily be by the solemn rites of the 
church ; for beyond the period of your father's re- 
turn I am determined not to suffer our nuptials 
to be delayed.' 

Again Emmeline shuddered; gushing into 
tears — * I'his violence is cruel,' she cried. * I 
did conceive, during the period of mourning, I 
should have been left to the unmolested indul- 
gence of my sorrows ; nor can I avoid evincing 
some little regret at finding myself mistaken.' 

Unable calmly to endure the sight of her tears, 
the impetuous Sebergham suddenly threw him- 
self at her feet — *• Oh, forgive,' in the most im- 
passioned accents he exclaimed, ^ forgive the in* 
temperate warmth of wounded tenderness ! but 
ah ! should I not be unworthy of the love of such 
a being, could I patiently support an appearance 
of indifference ? Had I perceived the faintest 
{^leam of pleasure kindle in those lovely eyes at 
beholding me, how different would have been my 
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feelings ! how great my gratitude ! even still will 
it be unbounded, if you but say you forgive what 
has passed.* 

Emmeline, though shocked by his violence, 
was ytt but too conscious, from the coldness of 
her manner, there was cause for reproach, not 
to be induced to suppress the resentment it had 
occasioned. Extending her hand to raise him— 
' Let it be no more thought of,' she said. 

Passionately kissing this fair token of reconci- 
liation, lord Sebergham rose from his kneeling 
attitude, and on composure' being a little restored, 
proceeded to inform her of his having stopt at the 
Abbey of Launceston, with an intention of re- 
maining there tilt the return of her father, but at 
the same time also, with a hope of being daily 
allowed to visit her. 

Emmeline was too apprehensive of exasperat- 
ing him again, and confirming the jealous doubts 
she saw had taken possession of his mind, to at- 
tempt disappointing this hope. Compelkd to 
consider him as the arbiter of her future fate, she 
conceived it absolutely necessary to evince some 
little complaisance towards him. 

But never was an effort attended with so much 
pain as the one she made for the purpose, so re- 
pugnant to every feeling was the idea of admit- 
ting his assiduities ; but she had doomed herself 
to receive them, and to repine at the compulsion 
she had voluntarily incurred she knew would be 
unavailing. 

He accompanied her back to the Castle ; and 
on coming within sight of it, took his leave, with 
an intimation, that on the ensuing day he should 
visit her in form there. 
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Left again to the indulgence of her reflections, 
how still more agonizing did she find them ren- 
dered by this interview, depriving her, as it did, 
of all hope of a much longer respite from the 
fate she dreaded ! — how in agony of soul deplore 
the past, regret the pride and vanity that had led 
her to form an engagement which every moment 
rendered more revolting to her thoughts ! but 
his she saw she must be ; and kneeling, she sup* 
plicated Heaven to enable her to bear the thought 
with composure, and, for the sake of her father, 
fulfil, in a becoming manner, the new duties that 
would be imposed upon her by her change of si- 
tuation. 

The violence betrayed by lord Sebergham in 
the recent meeting had excited a dread of him 
she could not conquer, and which of course ren- 
dered the idea of becoming his still more intole- 
rable—^ Ah !' she involuntarily exclaimed, ^ would 
Lestwithiel so have conducted himself, had he 
intruded on me in such a moment ?— oh no ! re- 
specting the sorrow he saw me under, no impe- 
tuous expression would have been suffered to es- 
cape his lips; and soothed by his gentleness, I 
should have felt an alleviation of grief; but I 
have voluntarily forfeited all right to his sympa- 
thy — ^voluntarily, perfidiously broken an engage- 
ment that might now have been a source of hap- 
piness to me. 

Her tears were renewed at the reflection, and 
but for the idea of her father, she would have 
been unequal to make an efibrt to struggle against 
despair. 

Stimulated by this to make exertions, the mo- 
ment the approach of lord Sebergham to the Cas- 
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tie was announced the next day, she hastened to 
the hall to receive him. He came attended by a 
splendid retinue, and not an eye that fell upon 
him but hers, but what confessed him worthy of 
admiration, so noble was his mein, so courteous 
his demeanour, as in alighting he bowed around 
him— -so animated the expression that jhe glow 
of rapture imparted to his countenance. 

Bowing upon the fair hand she extended to re- 
ceive him, he led the lady Emmeline to an inner 
apartment, where, while they sat conversing, his 
retinue were feasted in the hall. In this visit of 
form, chiefly intended for the purpose of an- 
nouncing his arrival in the neighbourhood in a 
proper manner at the Castle, he did not omit re- 
peating his expectation of being allowed to see 
her whenever he pleased, and in which, though 
most reluctantly, she forced herself to acquiesce* 



CHAPTER XII. 

Think you behold him like a raging Uon» 
Pacing the earth, and tearing up his steps^ 
Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury. Ot way. 

Of her extorted permission he availed himself 
to pass almost every moment with her. ^ As usu- 
al, he was mounting his steed one morning at the 
Abbey gate, for the purpose of proceeding to the 
Castle, when an unknown person, who disappear- 
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ed the moment he had performed his commis- 
sion, slipt a narrow scroll of paper into his hand, 
which, on unrolling, he found to contain a line, 
purporting, that in a particular part of the domain 
of 'Frecothick, he would find a person waiting to 
give him some tidings of Hardwicke. 

That this was Hardwicke himself instantly 
struck him, who, under the idea of his wishing 
him to be cautious, had, he conceived, devised 
this method of obtaining a conference with 
him. 

Impatient beyond expression for this, he has* 
tily sprung upon his steed, and countermanding 
his attendants, proceeded alone to the gloomy 
spot, in which he suffered himself to believe he 
should find the racking anxiety he had lately la- 
boured under terminated. 

Arrived beneath the shade of the overhanging 
boughs, here so thickly interwoven as scarce to 
permit the eye to penetrate through them, he felt 
somewhat disappointed at seeing no one. He 
was not long, however, suffered to remain in a 
state of suspense ; as he looked anxiously round 
him, he heard a sudden rusding amidst the foli- 
age, and the next instant Edmund stood before 
him. 

Had a spectre met his sight at the moment, he 
probably could not have felt more horror struck. 
In unutterable confusion he recoiled on his horse, 
and felt his colour change. 

Edmund, seizing the reins, looked piercingly 
at him for a minute without speaking ; then in a 
tone of bitter anguish, * Oh, what, what,' he ex- 
claimed, ' would have been the feelings of thy 
noble father, had he lived to witness this humil- 
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iatiag moment-^had he lived to behold his son, 
he in whose imagined virtues he so prided him- 
self, shrinking and abashed beneath the consci- 
ousness of guilt !' 

Making an effort to recover himself—' Who 
dares accuse me of guilt ?' cried the agitated Se- 
bergham. 

* He "who can convict you of it,' returned Ed- 
mund. ' I dare accuse you of it— I dare defy 
you to disprove the charge. On the confession 
of your confidant I accuse you of the basest 
treachery, the cruelest and most unwarrantable 
plot against me.' 

' What ! the confession of Hardwicke ?' he in- 
voluntarily demanded. 

' Yes, of Hardwicke.' Then in order to prove 
beyond a doubt that he was fully apprized of his 
perBdy, he proceeded to relate all that had pass- 
ed between him and Hardwicke, concluding with 
the mention of his death. 

' He was a villain !' said lord Sebergham in a 
tone of spiteful malignancy. 

' He was,' said Edmund, calmly, ' or he could 
not have undertaken what you required ; but he 
died repentant, and experiences, therefore, I hope 
and believe, the mercy of Heaven. Bitter was 
the anguish occasioned by the destruction of the 
confidence he was the means of destroying- 
painful the idea of thinking I should be compell- 
ed to raise the blush of shame upon the cheek of 
the son of my protector, him to whom I owe 
such obligations ; but though the consideration 
of these, the gratitude and veneradon 1 feel for 
his memory, incline me to forbearance, they can- 
not enjoin me to a passive submission of my 
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wrongs. You must resign your basely-acqtiired 
pretensions to the daughter of Trecothick, or else 
consent to be branded for a base deserter of the 
solemn trust reposed by a dying father.' 

* Unparalleled insolence !* exclaimed the wrath- 
ful Sebergham, in a transport of fury ; but sud- 
denly checking himself, ^ in consideration of the 
protection you enjoyed, I pass it over.' 

* 'Tis well,' 6ai4 Edmund ; ' but it would have 
been still better if you had suffered that consid- 
eration also to prevent your assigning me a lodg- 
ing in your Castle on the Rhone.' 

^ Ha !' again exclaimed the furious Seberg- 
ham ; ' check this audacity, or by Heaven I can- 
not answer for what I may be tempted to do.' 

* Emmeline must be resigned,* said Edmund, 
* or other weapons than words had recourse to, 
to avenge my injuries.' 

* Resigned !' repeated lord Sebergham, with a 
deriding laugh : * what, for thee ? and suppose 
she were this instant free, hast thou the presump- 
tion, the folly, to imagine that on thee she would 
ever smile — on thee bestow her hand — thee, the 
fallen heir of a ruined house — thee, the depen- 
dant on precarious bounty? Away with such' 
idle hopes !' scornfully waving his hand ; * wake 
from the delusive dream that has engendered 
them ; and bending thy spirit to thy fortune, look 
elsewhere for an union. As to thy threat of 
branding me with infamy, I smile at it as at the 
suggestion of impotent malice ; for against my 
word, what would thine avail ? against mine, thy 
assertion V 

* Perhaps but litde,' returned Edmund, with 
the same calmness he had before spoken, * for 
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truth, I know, sometimes, in Itiis world, needs 
adventitious aids to obtain it credit ; but thi)u;;h, 
on the mere testimony of my word, ihoii 
mightest not be condemned, yet on that of thine 
own hand and signet,' producing from his bosom 
the letter he had received from Hardwickc, 
' thinkest not thou wouldst !' 

The flush of arrogance faded from the cheek 
of Sebergham at the sight of this incontrovertible 
proof of hia guilt. He had tried to hope that on 
the mere word of Edmund alone there was a 
chance of escaping its imputation ; but with such 
an evidence as this against him, he saw it to be 
impossible. 

Rendered desperate by his fears, he instantly 
sprung from his horse, and with the fury of a 
hoQ, attempted to wrest it from him. . 

But resisting the effort, Edmund again secur- 
ed it, and after a violent struggle, succeeded in 
throwing him to a distance from him; but only 
for a moment did he disengage himself from him. 
All was at stake to sufler him to detain this let- 
ter; and Sebergham saw was lost, fame, reputa- 
tion, Emmeline. Maddened by the idea, the 
idea of everlasting imfamy being attached to his 
name, he again rushed upon him. — * Traitor !' he 
cried, ' never shalt thou escape with that execra- 
ble forgery !' 

^ Away !' said Edmund, indignandy, * nor ag- 
gravate thy baseness by premeditated falsehood ; 
with life only will I part with this proof of thy 
perfidy.' 

* Then be it so,' cried Sebergham ; and yield- 
ing to the ntaddening impulse of the moment, he 
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plunged his dagger into the bosom of the un- 
guarded Edmund. 

The violence with which he struck the blow 
occasioned him to stagger back a few paces as 
he drew forth the weapon ; Edmund too stagger- 
ed, but not, like him, to recover. Reeling back 
a few yards, he fell with a groan to the earth ; 
Sebergham gazed on him with a kind of vacant 
wildness, but the sight of his bubbling bloody 
flowing in a crimson stream towards his feet, 
made him suddenly start aside. Reflection re- 
turned ; he became horror-struck. ^ Edmund,' 
he cried, bending over him, ^ in mercy speak !' 
He laid his hand on his shoulder, but no Edmund 
replied.—' Oh God,' in the trembling accents of 
despair he exclaimed, ^ have I murdered him i 
Edmund ! Edmund ! if thou canst hear, oh, in 
pity answer !' He attempted to turn him on his 
side, but the sight of his fair hair, dabbled in 
blood, made him again start away with horror. 
He was renewing the effort, when fancying he 
heard the sound of approaching steps, he instinc- 
tively started up, and mounting nis horse, he 
rode off. But horror pursued him ; every mo- 
ment he expected to be overtaken, and seized as 
a murderer. Unwittingly he took the direction 
to the Casde ; he started in unutterable confu- 
sion at the sight of it ; but to retreat without 
alighting he saw to be impossible, in consequence 
of his having been perceived by some of the do- 
mestics. 

With difficulty he dismounted, and with still 
greater reached a chair in the hall, where, over- 
come by his feelings, he fainted away. ' 

Alarmed by the situation in which they saw 
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him, the wild and haggard expression of his 
countenance on entering the hall, the domestics 
summoned lady Emmeline thither. 

She felt an involuntary shock at the sight that 
there met her view. The restoratives, however, 
which she promptly ordered, had soon the effect 
of restoring lord Sebergham to his senses. For 
a minute after regaining them, he looked wildly 
round without exactly knowing where he was ; 
then more perfectly recollecting himself, he again 
threw round a glance of terror ; but no accusing 
countenance met his eye — no looks but what 
evinced anxiety and feeling ; and in consequence 
he became more composed. ^ Since I have es- 
caped so far,' s^id he to himself, ^ all may yet be 
well.' 

The idea animated him to look up, and he en- 
countered the mild eyes of Emmeline. He in- 
instantly rose—' Oh, how good this solicitude !* 
he said : ' my heart must ever remain your debt- 
or for it.' 

. ^ By no means,' replied Emmeline ; ^ in this 
instance I should condemn myself were I to have 
shown less attention ; but to no accident, I hope, 
your sudden indisposition has been owing V 

The consciously-guilty Sebergham faltered, 
and looked confused. ^ No, to no accident,' he 
with difficulty answered ; * but— but to a sudden 
faintness that had come over him, owing, he con- 
ceived, to the closeness of the atmosphere.* 

* Perhaps so,' returned Emmeline j * but me- 
thinks you change again— perhaps you might like 
to repose a little V 

He bowed asseotingly, and leaning on the arm 
of one of the attendsmts, followed Emmeline to 
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an apartment where she had been sitting, and 
whtrt, iu general, her retired moments were 
passed. 

She pointed to a couch, on which sinking, he 
■was for some minutes so exhausted by emotion, 
as to be unable to articulate the grat-tude he felt 
for the tender attentions which, in the humanity 
of her heart, she paid him. 

^ You will soon, I hope, be better,' she said, as, 
on seeing him a little revive, she took a seat. 
^ Rest will, I makv no doubt, be of service ; and 
the balsamic sweets of the garden that breathe 
through this room, can scarcely fail of reviving 
your languid senses.' 

* Is it not your favourite apartment V he de- 
manded. 

She bowed. 

*• Then must I feel more at ease in it ; for the 
place inhabited by purity must, even by angels, 
almost be deemed a sanctuary.' 

She sighed — ' Ah ! if not happy in ourselves,' 
said she, ^ what place can prove a sanctuary from 
care r' 

A deep groan burst from the quivering lips of 
Sebergham, and for a moment he clasped his 
hands despairingly ; then suddenly recollecting 
himself, he started up in a sitting attitude, and 
looking round with wildness— ^ The heat becomes 
more oppressive,' he said ; ^ something may be 
expected from the lurid state of the atmosphere. 

Emmeline looked out, and saw big drops de- 
scending on the flowers, the certain precursors of 
a thunder-storm. In a short tim^ the livid light- 
ning began to flash, and the hoarse thunder to rat- 
tle in tremendous peals over their heads. 
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EmmeliDe drew back, aad devoutly crossed 
herselfj Seb«rgham shuddered, for conscious 
guilt had paralizcd his ocrves, and made him 
tremble at these seeming indicatioDs of Heaven's 
wrath. 

' How appalling !' he exclaimed, as the forked 
lightning continued to dart past him, and the 
thunder to peal over his head ; * doth It not af- 
fright thee V 

' It awes me,* repUied Emmeline ; * bat know- 
ing it camiot injure without the permission of 
Heaven, I strive against the terror it might oth- 
erwise inspire.' 

He gazed at her for a minute stead&sdy, then 
starting up, he seized her hand, with a mingled 
expression of rapture and admiration, exclaim- 
ing — ' Can there be danger when near thee !' 

There was a wildness in his air and manner as 
he spoke, that startled Emmeline, Her look re- 
called him to recollection. 

With an hysteric laugh — ' You aeem to think 
me strange to-day,' he said, * and so I believe I 
am ; for the illness I have been seized with has 
occasioned a painful confusion here,* putting his 
hand to his forehead. 

Emmeline again urged him to take a litde rest 
— ' I will not speak to you again,* she said, turn- 
ing away, and taking up a book, * till you have 
tried to do so.' 

Sebergham, in obedience to her commands, 
again threw himself on the couch, and rested his 
head on the pillow she had previously settled for 
him ; but with difficulty could he so far com- 
mand himself as to remain for any time in this 
•tate of inaction, stardcd, as he was, by every 
RS 
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sound, and expecting, as he did, every momenti 
to hear some terrible announcement of the ho]> 
rible crime he had perpetrated. 

At length the ^ full-distended clouds^ began to 
pour their treasures on the fields ; the rain con- 
tinued for a considerable time without intermis- 
sion, the sky then suddenly brightened, and again 
the face of Nature smiled, ^ the downward sun 
looking out effulgent from amid the broken 
clouds,' while the beauty of the radiant scene was 
heightened by the full burst of music from the 
woods, * the distant bleetings of the hills,' and 
answering lowings from the vales, as if all was 
gratitude for the refreshing moisture. 

*" How sweet the dewy verdure of the M'oods ! 
how lovely the general aspect of all !' said Em- 
meline, involuntarily, as she bent from the win- 
dow. ^ After being thus refreshed, a still more 
balmy sweetness is communicated to the air ; and 
while the eye dwells enchanted on the glittering 
drops that gem the foliage, and the varied co- 
lours of the grand ethereal bow, that seems be- 
striding earth, the heart is gladdened by the grate- 
ful Joy that appears pervading Nature.' 

£.ord Sebergham listened to her with a kind 
of vacant look, no longer able to enter into such 
feelings as hers ; besides, he was ruminating on 
the steps he deemed it expedient immediately to 
take. With mingled sensations he had watched 
the rain ; the earth saturated by it, he conceiv- 
ed he should find no great difficulty in preparing 
a space for the concealment of his victim ; while 
from its heaviness, too, there was a probability 
of all traces of the blood he had shed being wash- 
ed away from the sight of all, of all save Heaven ; 
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he shuddered ; then suddenly starting up, pre- 
pared to depart, for no further time, he conceiv- 
ed, was to be lost. In his agitation^ he found he 
had dropt the dagger with which the terrible 
deed was committed, and lest it should fall into 
other hands, deemed it absolutely essential to his 
safety to set about the interment of the murdered 
youth directly. 

Accordingly he took an abrupt leave of the la- 
dy Emmeline, who, fatigued by the exertions 
she had been compelled to make on his account, 
and who, having previously made him take some 
refreshment, urged not his longer stay. 

Speeding back to the Abbey, for the purpose 
of procuring a sword to dig the intended grave 
with, he muffled himself up in a large cloak, and 
passing out secretly by a private door in the 
cloisters, hastened to the spot where he had 
stamped himself a murderer. 

With a repugnance that nothing could have 
conquered but a dread of what might ensue from 
drawing back, he approached it. By the gleams 
of a watery moon, through the wet foliage, he per- 
ceived the body lying exactly in the posture in 
which he had left it. He shuddered ; and sud- 
denly becoming sick, was compelled, for a mi- 
nute, to lean against a tree for support ; then rousr 
ing himself, he proceeded to the commencement 
of the terrible business he had undertaken. 

But though the ground was softened, he ne- 
vertheless found this a more difficult matter than 
he had imagined, owing to the sliminess the rain 
occasioned ; besides, he was every instant star- 
tled by the shuddering of the foliage, which, in 
this direction, was of a nature to be agitated by 
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the slightest breeze, the ground being overgrowH 
with a quantity of willows, aspins, and dogwood, 
owing to a number of rills here congregating and 
spreading in pools in various places. 

At length his sword coining in contact with a 
atone, it snapt ; thus, to his equal mortifica^on 
and dismay, compelling him to leave unfinished 
what he had begun. 

On leaving the half-dug grave, he proceeded 
to search for his dagger in the grass, when the 
imagined sounds of steps again impelled him to 
hurry from the spot. Instinctively he fled it, 
nor paused till he again found himself within the 
Abbey walls. 

But to renew his search for the dagger, and 
possess himself of the letter which Edmund re- 
tained, he resolved, should nothing unfortunate 
occur, to venture there the ensuing morning, 
though till night he could not think of completing 
the grave. 

Accordingly, he was about quitting the Ab- 
bey the next day, when suddenly the lady Em- 
meline's squire, Godfrey, stood before him, bear* 
ing a kind inquiry from his lady t jlative to his 
health. 

Having answered this, he trusted he should 
soon get rid of him ; but he was disappointed. 
Perceiving him equipt for going out, and conclu- 
ding his destination was to the Castle, Godfrey, 
in consequence of having long wished for a par- 
ticular opportunity of recommending himself to 
his good graces, being one of those who are never 
without an eye to their own interest, humbly en- 
treated permission to attend him thither. Not 
weU knowing how to tell him he was under a mis- 
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take, lord Scbcrgham, after a little hesitation, 
granted him the permission, and mounting his 
horse, set forward for the Castle. 

The coDsequencea, however, whieh might re- 
sult from delaying his original intention, were 
too obvioua not to occasion a degree of agitation 
that rendered him unable to attend to the conver- 
sation of Godfrey, relative to the excellencies of 
die lady Emmeline, at the most pleasing subject, 
he conceived, he could possibly choose. 

Far, however, from appearing charmed, he 
continued to secretly wish tiirn, as he ambled on 
his little poney by his side, fairly swimming 
down the Tamar, or else transplanted to the Bum> 
mit of one of the distant steeples that were seen 
in the landscape ; but, like a burr in his skirts, 
Godfrey continued to keep close to him, not once 
losing sight of him tilt he had ushered him into 
the preaeace of the lady Emmeline. 

There was a wildness in her looks that star- 
tled him the instant he cast his eyes upon her, as 
rather confirmed the fearful misgiving that seiz- 
ed him on entering the hall, at perceiving a some* 
thing af consternation in the appearance of the 
domestics. 

* Nothing, I hope, has happened to disturb 
you V he said, in tremulous accents, as he took 
her hand. 

* Oh yes ! something very dreadful,' she an- 
swered, shuddering ; ' a murder has been com- 
mitted in the woods, and the body has just been 
brought in here for examination and interment.* 

Lord Sebcrgham grasped her hands ; he was 
compelled to do so tg support himself. ' A mur> 
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der !' he repeated, in a hollow tone ; ' and the 
body brought hither !* ; 

Emmeline looked fixedly at him for a moment 
— ^ I wonder not/ she said, observin^ic the ashy 
whiteness of his cheek, and the quiveiing of his 
lip, ^ at the emotion } ou betray* To hear of 
such crimes ns this chills ^vith horror ; but the 
punishment due to such will yet, I make no 
doubt, overtake the cruel perpetrator of it. He 
had partly dug a grave for the concealment of 
his victim, which, I conclude, he was scared 
from completing, a convincing proof that mur- 
der is not to be hidden — that Providence itself 
interposes to bring about its discovery-— that 
blood will have blood.' 

LordSebergham almost groaned ; unconscious- 
ly he sank upon the chair from which she had 
risen to receive him, a cold dew hanging on his 
brow— >-^ Such were the words of your father,' he 
said, faintly, * even in this very apartment,' as he 
cast a dim glance round him ; ^ oh God ! had I 
then ^ He started ; suddenly recollecting 
himself, and hastily rising, ^ but I entreat your 
pardon,' he added, 'for not better struggling 
against the effects of ray late indisposition ; it has 
left a strange confusion and weakness behind it ; 
but in a little time, I hope, I shall be perfectly re- 
covered.' 

* You seem ill indeed,' said lady Emmeline, in 
a tone of feeling ; ' methinka you should avoid 
all cause for emotion.' 

* Oh that I could !' he exclaimed, involuntarily 
and despairingly ; then again recollecting him- 
self—* Is it yet suspected or surmised^' he sud* 
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denly demanded, * who the murderer of this vic- 
tim was V 

Lady Emmeline replied in the negative^ 
'But I make no doubt,' she added, * from the 
diligent inquiries I have commanded, that both 
will soon be ascertained ; in the mean while, for 
the purpose of facilitating the discovery, whoev- 
er wishes to see the body is to be permitted.' 

A sudden emotion of joy flushed the pale chselc 
of Sebergham ; from this reply, he saw there was 
a chance of being yet able to save himself from 
utter ruin. With the penon of Edmund he was 
pretty well aware none of the domestics of the 
Casde were acquainted ; could he, therefore, 
keep it from the inspection of others, by prevail- 
ing on lady Emmeline to consent to his immedi- 
ate interment, all might yet be well. 

Reanimated by this hope, he immediately ex- 
erted himself for the purpose of obtaining it. 
* By allowing the body to remain here,' he cri- 
ed, 'you subject yoiu'self to the intrusion of 
vulgar curiosity ; fond of shocking sights, you 
may rest assured there is not a person of that 
description in the neighbourhood who will not 
crowd hither, if you persist in doing so, to your 
extreme agitation : permit me to give orders, 
therefore, for its immediate removal, and what- 
ever others I may deem necessary on the occh- 
9ion.' 

Lady Emmeline hesitated a little — * Perhaps 
it might be as you say,* she cried ; ' and at this 
period particularly, when my father is absent, I 
acknowledge any thing of tumult in the Castle 
would gready agitate me.* 

' Then to avoid ill danger of what you must 
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doubtless dread^ permit me to do as I request/ 
said the wily Sebergham. 

She bowed— ^ I consent,' said she. 

The an}(ious Sebergham scarcely paused to 
thank her for her condescension, so eager was he 
to take the steps his safety required. 

Hastening to the hall, he called for the senes- 
chal, and stricdy commanding him, on no account 
whatever, to permit any one to enter the chamber 
in which the body was deposited, and for which 
he assigned the same specious reasons he had 
done to the lady Emmeline for recommending 
its immediate interment, he remounted his horse, 
and forthwith proceeded to the Abbey, for the 
purpose of giving the necessary orders for it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Thoughts succeed thoughts, like restless troubled waves 
Dashing at one another. How. 

Scarce was he gone, when, still faint from 
recent emotion, the lady Emmeline strolled out 
by a private door irom the Castle. She had not 
proceeded far, when, in a lone sequestered spot, 
she was suddenly accosted by a stranger witn a 
packet in his hand. 

Doffing his hat, and bowing down to her very 
shoe-strings, he humbly begged to know whether 
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she would have the goodness to tell him where 
he might be likely to meet with the lord Seberg- 
ham? 

After regarding him for a moment with a kind 
of vacant look, lady Emmeline replied, he would 
.jirobably meet him at the Abbey of Launccston, 
whither he was just gone from the Castle. 

* Just gone!' echoed the disappointed Hugh, 
for it was no other than Hugli Seagrove, the im- 
mediate attendant on the unfortunate Edmund, 
it may be remembt^red, who had now the honour 
of addressing the fair heiress of Trecothick. 

Possessed of an insatiable portion of curiosity, 
he had long been on the watch for an opportuni- 
ty oftrying to discover what lord Sebergham was 
about, for about something he wished to conceal 
it was evident to him he was engaged, from the 
air of mystery that had accompanied his every 
proceeding, from the period of his receiving the 
communication relative to Edmund, and for 
whose sudden disappearance Hugh was at quite 
as great a loss to account as for his conducts 

But unremitting as was his watchfidness, he 
nevertheless remained without a pretext for the 
purpose, till furnished v/ith one by the delivery 
of a packet at the residence of lord Sebergham 
ia the metropolis, which, the messenger who left 
it said, required immediate attention, and of 
vrluch uldmately he determined availing himself, 
for the gratification of his curiosity, by directly 
setting out with it for Cornwall. 

Arrived at Launceston, he enquired far lord 
Scbergbam at the Abbey, where, from some pre- 
vious intimation, he conceived it not unlikely he 
should find him. The porter who answered the 
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inquiry informed him he had just left it for the 
Casde; and hither he accordingly repaired on 
foot, panting with heat, impatience, and anxiety, 
and, as above described, encountered lady Em- 
meline. 

' Just gone !' he cried, repeating her words ; 
* well, to be sure, there must be some ill wind 
blowinjg in this quarter ; for here I have again 
missed him by a minute, after having just done 
so at the Abbey.' 

* He probably will soon be back again,' said 
lady Emmeline ; * to avoid, therefore, the chance 
of another disappointment, you had better repair 
to the Casde, and quietly there await his com- 
ing.' 

' Truly, lady, since I have your permission, 1 
will e'en do so,' he said ; *• for by this time I am 
pretty well fatigued ; and, besides, should not 
like any longer delay in the delivery of this pack' 
et,' casting his eye upon the one he held, ^ hugely 
suspecting it, as I do, to come from master Ed- 
mund, whom, to be sure, I am anxious, and an 
ungrateful varlet I should be if I was not, to 
hear some tidings about.' 

Emmeline started — * What Edmund?— whom 
do you mean V she demanded, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion. 

' Whom ?' repeated Hugh, with a significant 
smile, or rather grin, for a gentle relaxation of 
the features was by no means what he was accus- 
tomed to ; then suddenly checking himself, lest 
of incurring her displeasure, he proceeded to an- 
swer her question, giving her, in addition, such 
particulars as left her no room to doubt the Ed- 
mund of lord Sebergham, and the Edmund she 
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had known, being the same ; but surprise was 
not the only emotion attendant on the discovery. 
For the silence of Edmund, relative to the con- 
nexion subsisting between them, she could natu- 
rally account ; but for lord Sebergham's gu<irded 
one on the subject, no otherwise than by impu- 
. ting it to a consciousness of treachery. I'he 
idea gave rise to others of a still more agitating, 
more agonizing nature. The dreadful state of 
agitation he had recenUy been in ; the wildness 
of his manner ; the evident struggles he was 
undergoing, so strongly resembling those of 
terror and remorse ; above all, the anxiety he 
had manifested for the immediate interment of 
the murdered body-^1, all, as with the rapidity 
of lightning they darted athwart her mind, exci- 
ted a horrible misgiving — a suspicion that gave 
to her cheek the hue of death, and robbed her of 
the power of supporting herself. 

^ Oh, the saints ! she is dying !^ exclaimed the 
aiFrighted Hugh,, as he saw her sinking at the 
foot of a tree. Catching her hand as he spoke, 
but quickly resigning it, from its cold and clam-^ 
my feel — * She is dying, and a pretty scrape I 
have brought myself mto ; I shall surely be 
strung up, under a suspicion of laying violent 
hands, in some way or other, on her. This 
comes of my curiosity, and of my wanting to 
know more than folks chose to tell me. Oh that 
the prince of darkness, who gave it, had it again*! 
oV had bestowed it, as a portion, on some fat ab- 
bot, who, without risk to himself, might have 
run about in quest of secrets !* 

As wildly he clapped his hands, he suddenly ' 
espied a litde spring bubbling up amidst a kind 
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of natural enclosure of white-bleached stoneB; he 
directly dipped his hands in it, and threw as 
much as they were able to retain in the face of 
lady Emmeline, 

The suddenness of the application had the de- 
sired e£fect« Raising her languid head against 
the tree-— ^ I am better,' she said, in a faint voice ; 
Met me not, therefore, my good friend, be a 
means of detaining you from repairing to the 
castle, for you seem to need both rest and re- 
freshment ; but remember, say nothing there of 
this indisposition.' 

With a low bow, Hugh assured her she might 
rely on his silence ; and then hurried off, dread- 
ing every moment, from her changing colour, to 
see her relapse, and fearful of the consequences 
that might result to himself, if surprised with 
her in the dying state in which she had jusc 
been. 

For some minutes after his departure, she re- 
mained motionless ; then suddenly starting froni 
her recumbent attitude, she wrung her hands ia 
agony. 

* Oh, save me, my God !' she cried, ' from the 
distraction that threatens my brain at the horrible 
idea that has taken possession of it !' 

Again she paused ; might she not be mista- 
ken ^— was it not cruel to let mere appearances 
induce her to yield to so terrible a one ? Did 
not justice— -did not common humanity demand 
her better ascertaining the justice of the suspi- 
cion, ere she so unresistingly gave way to it ?— 
Oh, yes ! but how was this to be done ? There 
was but one way— one way of terminating the 
horrors of distrust— the sight of the body. 
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It was not too late to obtain this ; but if -she 
much longer delayed where she was, it proba- 
bly would, from the promptness of lord Seberg- 
-ham* 

Impelled by this fear, she straightway hurried 
from the spot ; a door, in a dark closet communi- 
cating with it, gave her secret admission to the 
chamber she wished to gain. She entered it 
trembling, lest of beholding any one there ; but • 
owing to the imperative command of lord Seberg- 
ham, she found it empty. 

The body was laid on an oak table, a napkin 
over the face, in order to prevent the shock which 
the abrupt sight of the features, contracted by 
death, could not have failed of occasioning. 

Emmeline shuddered; the figure resembled 
Edmund's ; a sudden dimness came over her 
sight, and for an instant she was obliged to sup- 
port herself by catching at the back of a chair ; 
then approaching the table with something like a 
feeling of desperation, she was on the point of ex- 
tending her hand for the purpose of raising the 
covering, that, by its removal, was to confirm or 
remove her horrible misgivings, when, in the ve- 
ry act of doing so, she felt herself suddenly whirl- 
ed from the table,, and lifting her eyes, beheld 
herself in the arms of lord Sebergham.. 

Scarcely had he explained at the Abbey what 
he wished to have done relative to the unfortu- 
nate Edmund, ere suddenly recollecting the let- 
ter in his bosom, and which, in preparing the bo- 
dy for interment, could not fail^ he was aware, 
of being discovered, he resolved on returning di- 
rectly to the Castle, for the purpose of possessing 
himself of it* 
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Procuring the key from the seneschal, he soft- 
ly admitttfd himself into the chamber, and thus 
surprised Emmeline in the manner above related* 

^ What do you here V he demanded, in a tone 
almost calculated to terrify. * I should have 
thought,' searchingly regarding her, ^ that a sight 
of horror, such as here meets the view, would 
have been shunned rather than sought by you V 

Emmeline was unable to reply ; what could 
she say ? what motive assign for the visit i and 
yet what might be the dreadfully-injurious in- 
ference drawn from her silence ? 

Confused, agitated, alarmed, beyond language 
to express, she remained with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

*• You answer not,' said the equally- agitated 
and alarmed Sebergham. * What interest, be- 
yond that of Qommon humanity, could the lady 
Emmeline feel in the fate of a common stranger i 
Still silent ? Have I not a just right to know ?' 
with increasing vehemence. ^ Should you have 
a xQystery— -a secret from him to whom your hand 
is plighted ? I must-^I will be informed of the 
motive that brought you hither ; my repose-»my 
happiness, depends upon the communication.' 

^ This violence is unbecoming,' said the trem- 
bling Emmeline;^ I cannot— I will not be de- 
tained in this manner.' 

* Hope not to be released till you have inform- 
ed me,' exclaimed he, in a tone that made her 
shudder, and with a corresponding look. 

^ Hark ! I hear approaching steps,' cried Em- 
meline, with sudden joyfulness, and making ano- 
ther and still more strenuous effort to free her- 
self. 
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' Yes— the feet of those who are comtng to re- 
move the body,* he said, in a voice that seemed 
as if issuing from a sepulchre. *- 

Wrought almost to desperation at this intima- 
tion, Einmeline again strove to burst from his 
grasp ; but again found her effort for the pur- 
pose ineffectual. ' Release me-^release me, in 
agony she almost shrieked — agony at the idea 
thai in another moment it would be beyond her 
power to ascertain what it was so esseotial to the 
peace of her future days to know. * I have a 
reason — a motivC"^ :* she stopt, panting, over- 
come by eagerness and agitation ; and the next 
instant, the door slowly uuclosing, a monlc from 
Launceston, followed by some men with a wind- 
ing-sheet for the body, entered. 

' Delay not its removal,' said Sebergham, 
glancing at hia victim. 

Emmeline stampt in agony; she would have 
countermanded this order ; but suddenly strain- 
ing her in his arms, he stifled her voice in his bo^ 
som, and thus prevented all opposition to it. 
■ She could no longer cope with her feelings ; as 
she heard the body borne away, her senses rece- 
ded. On recovering from the deathlike trance 
into which she had sunk, she found herself on a 
chair, suppcMted by lord Sebergham. Kneeling 
before her, the moment he saw she was in a con- 
dition to notice him—' Oh forgive— forgive,' in 
accents the most submissive he exclaimed, and 
with a countenance equally deprecatmg— a coun- 
tenance again replete with softness the most insi- 
dious—-' Oh forgive the violence to which consi- 
deration for your feelings impelled me ; but, 
aware of the oreadful 'dock they must have sua- 
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Uined from the contemplation of the moomftd 
spectacle you came to view, I could not forbear 
opposing you.' 

Emmeline looked earnestly at him for a mo- 
ment, then clasping her hands, and uplifting her 
eyes, ^ Oh Thou,' she cried, her bosom heaving^ 
with convulsive sobs, and tears in torrents gush- 
ing from her, ^ Thou only, who knowest the se- 
crets of the heart, who can alone truly distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood, do thou direct 
me what to think !' 

Again the colour varied on the cheek of lord 
Sebergham, and again his heart felt a shock 
diat affected every nerve ; but quickly recollect- 
ing himself, clearly perceiving that without an 
immediate appearance of composure on his part, 
there was a probability of the suspicion, which, 
with alarm^ he saw she had conceived, being 
strengthened, he forced himself to assume one 
of the kind, aided in the effort by the considera- 
tion that from the promptitude of the measures 
he had pursued, there was now no means of her 
ascertaining any thing to his injury. 

* If the lady Emmeline thmks aught to my 
prejudice, surely, surely she should nave gene- 
rosity to avow it,' with calmness he said ; 
* since, to condemn, without affording an oppor^ 
tunity for vindication, is ever to be liable to the 
committal of injustice.' 

Emmeline started^ and again looked stedfastly 
at him ; his altered look and manner astonished 
her. Could it be that he merited the suspicion 
that had pervaded her mind, and yet so suddenly 
wear such an appearance of composure i No— » 
it could not be--it was qot posMble s yet if not, 
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whence his recent violence— -the confusion he 
had betrayed ? But had he not accounted— even 
plausibly accounted, for all this ? True ; but 
still to have had the satisfaction he prevented her 
obtaining, would have been more effectual, she 
felt, than any argument for the restoration of her 
peace. f 

Undecided what to think, now led to believe 
she had cruelly wronged lord Sebergham, now 
relapsing into doubt, the increasing distraction 
of her mind rendered her unable to attend to 
him, till compelled to do so by the keenness of 
his reproaches. 

Act as he might, yet suddenly persuading 
himself that she could not positively accuse hiiii 
of any thing, he again began to be irritated at her 
conduct, from the coldness it argued. 

Startled by his renewed vehemence, lady Em- 
meline saw she must quickly come to a decisioti 
with regard to him. 

Her feelings prompted her to enter into a fiitt 
explanation of all she had thought ; but when 
she reflected on the consequences that might 
ensue from such a procedure, the disclosure it 
would probably occasion to her father, she 
shrunk from the thought, preferring any risk of 
her own happiness to letting his be embittered by 
knowing she had ever acted with dissimula- 
tion or levity. 

The apologies she forced herself to make 
lord Sebergham, for the purpose of appeasing 
the resentment he betrayed, had the effect of in- 
ducing him to believe that whatever were her se- 
cret sentiments of him, they had occasioned no 
alteration with regard to her intentions. 
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But the prospect of yet possessing her no 
longer elevated hitn to extacy ; the alarming sus- 
picion she had betrayed had escited a kind of 
gloomy, distrustful sensation, that damped the 
raptures of anticipation. 

Had it been possible, however, for hatred to 
have been excited by the hints that escaped her, 
still would he have insisted on the performance 
of her promise, as the most effectual measure he 
could take for securing the silence essential to 
his honour. 

But oh, how was he agonized by the degrad- 
ing light in which the idea of acting in such a 
manner made him appear ! — how to think that 
all hope of the endearing happiness attendant 
on the union of confiding hearts was over! 

To what untoward, what unfortunate circum- 
stance was owing the fatal intimation which lady 
Emmeline appeared to have received of his con- 
duct, he could not possibly conjecture ; but 
having received it, nothing, nothing, he was firm- 
\y convinced, could have induced her to think of 
nilfiUing her engagement to him, but a dfCad of 
the discovery that might result from the resent- 
ment declining it would occasion* 

Clearly he saw that to have betrayed to the 
knowledge of her father the one she had previ- 
ously entered into, was amongst the things she 
most dreaded, and consequently that there was 
no sacrifice of tranquillity she would not make, 
for the purpose of preventing it. 

To dread, to apprehension, then, Ihe should 
owe her hand ; cold and abhorring she would 
come to his arms ; she, the bride for whose pos- 
session he had sacrificed so much— his soul's re- 
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poie — the ennobling consciousness of integrity. 
' Oh, miserable 1' be groaned internally : * for a 
bliss which now mocks me as unreal, have I 
doomed myself to endless remorse, to lasting 
anguish !' 

The violence of his emotions, the fetigue, 
both of body and mind, he had recently under- 
gone, occasioned an exhaustion that made him 
gladly return to the Abbey ; but the repose he 
required was dented him. The terrific images 
that haunted his fancy, the dreadful reflections 
that agonized tiis mind, rendered him unable to 
obtain it. 

Continually was he starting from his pillow, 
damped alike by the dew of terror and the tears 
of anguish, under the idea of seeing the pale 
accusing spirit of Edmund flitting past him 
^-the idea of hearing again his expiring 
groan. 

At times he tried to fancy himself writhing 
under the influence of a dreadful dream ; but 
oh ! loo many were the circumstances of horror 
impressed upon his mind, to allow him for an in- 
stant to yield to so consolatory a belief. No, he 
stood, self- confessed, a murderer, the shedder of 
the blood of innocence— of the adopted son of 
his father — of the fond and gentle friend of bis 
earlier years ; and the world, he felt, could make 
him no recompence for what he had entailed 
upon himself by the deed. 

* Oh that it could be recalled !' he cried a 
thousand times, as in agony, impelling almost to 
madness, he paced the chamber. ' Oh that I 
could throw off this dreadful consciousness that 
with leaden weight presses on my heart! hut im- 
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possible ; for ever must it weigh upon it, doom- 
ing it to coldness, distrust, and wretchedness. 
Ah, how different would have been my feelings 
now— how joyous— -how animating, had I ad- 
hered to my resolves, when first inclined to de- 
viate from rectitude !' 

Again what had occurred in his first journey 
to Cornwall recurred to his recollection ; he 
wept, he shuddered. No longer, from what had 
happened, could he consider it as the vision of a 
disturbed imagination, but as the real warning of 
a presiding being. ^ Unavailing warning !* he 
exclaimed. * Oh, aggravation of misery, to 
think the spirit of my father was in vain troubled 
on my account ! And am I indeed the destroyer 
of his loved Edmund ?— of him whom so ten- 
derly, so solemnly, he recommended to my care ? 
Like a beauteous flower, untimely nipped by 
desolating winds, does he lie blighted through 
my means ! And shall I continue to enjoy the 
chearful influence of that sun, from whose bless- 
ed light I have been the means of so soon banish- 
ing him ? — ^td'^alk the surface of the earth, yet 
know that through me he is mouldering within 
it i Oh God ! will not the thought occasion 
madness ?' 

But with returning day came a calmer way of 
thinking ; by acts of piety and benevolence---by 
the endowment of houses for the devout and 
the distrest — by stated periods of penance, he 
hoped and trusted to make atonement for the 
deed he had committed, and entide himself again 
to some experience of happiness. 

But the soothing hopes he again suffered him- 
self to yield to were speedily damped by a dread 
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of diaappointment. He feared if Emmeline 
waa allowed to ruminate.long on the terrible sur- 
mises she had given him such agitating reason 
to believe she entertained, her ultimate decision 
might yet prove adverse to his wishes. 

Under tnis apprehension, he resolved to take 
an early opportunity of pressing for their com- 
pletion, even though the return of the baron 
should be delayed. There certainly was some- 
thing of presumption in the resolve, but he fan- 
cied he had arguments in store that would excuse 
and justify it. 

But not presently could he seek for this ; the 
dreadful conflicts he had undergone had given 
a shock to his nerves, a debility to his frame, 
that rendered him unable to pay the visit he in- 
tended at the Castle, the day after the interment 
of his victim. 

The excuse he deemed requisite for not ap^ 
pearing there had the effect of renewing tne 
dreadful incertitude of Emmeline. To be so 
suddenly, so strangely affected, she could not 
think ot it without feeling revived all the tor- 
menting doubts of the preceding day, doubta 
that again plunged her in horror ; for what but 
horror coiud attend the idea of yet, perhaps, 
joining her hand to one stained with human 
blood, that, too, of the object of her still tender- 
est regard I 

Yet notwithstanding, she could not bring her- 
self to solemnly decide against the fulfilment of 
her engagement to him, so apprehensive was 
she of the consequences that might result from 
breaking it. 
. yoL. I. T 
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^ But with such a misgiving as had seized her 
mind, there was something so like a connivance 
in guilt in the idea of adhering to it, as rendered 
still more distracting her feelings. 

What, in consequence of this idea, her sensa- 
tions were, when in the next interview she found 
herself compelled not merely to become his, but 
to become so immediately, may easier be con- 
ceived than described ; but persuaded it was ab- 
solutely essential to his safety to secure her hand, 
lord Sebergham could not be prevented demand- 
ing the ratification of his right to it being no lon- 
ger delayed. 

For such a demand, he made the uncertainty 
of the baron's return, and the doubts of her re- 
gard, suggested by the anxiety she had already 
manifested for the delay of their nuptials, the 
pretext plainly intimating, that nothing but her 
acquiescence to his wishes could remove those 
doubts, or prevent his seeking her father for the 
purpose of revealing them. 

This was a threat that made Emmeline shrink 
with dismay, convinced that a hint of the kind 
to the baron could not fail of occasioning inter- 
rogations that could not be evaded ; and that to 
know how she had unhappily suffered herself to 
be tempted to act, must for ever lessen her in his 
esteem. 

The agony imparted by the thought was too 
great not to render her solicitous to be relieved 
from it ; but not till she had exhausted all the 
powers of rhetorick, till she had reason to believe 
lord Sebergham inexorable, did she allow herself 
to acquiesce in his proposal, the proposal of fear 
and desperation, nor tnen, till he had solemnly 
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promised never to let her compliance with it be 
known, nor in any manner enforce his right to 
her regard, till their nuptials were publickly so* 
lemnized. 

These preliminaries being settled, she agreed 
to meet him at the close of the ensuing day in the 
chapel of the Castle, for the purpose of inter- 
changing their vows* 

His transports at this concession, this almost 
:unexpected acquiescence in the proposition sug* 
gested by apprehension, were too great for des- 
cription : in these the unhappy Emmeline could 
bat little participate ; the task of dissembling 
was too painful not to induce her to wish for his 
speedy departure, yet when at length he did re- 
tire, trifling was the relief afforded by his ab- 
sence, so agonizing were the reflections excited 
by the alternative to which she found herself re- 
duced* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



— — " My heart sinks in me. 
And every slacken'd fibre drops its hold» 
Like nature letting down the springs of life." 

JiS the hour of appointment drew nigh, the agi-^ 
tation of Emmeline increased. Now she paced 
her apartment with unequal steps—now threw 
herself, panting and trembling, on a ch^r, her 
cheek every moment varying. 
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At length the dreaded moment came ; and 
though neariy fainting beneath her feeling, bKc 
quitted her chamber. 

Impatient for her approach, the earl stood ea- 
gerly watching for her at the half-opened door 
communicating with the interior of the Castle. 
The instant he beheld her, he sprung forward, 
and seizing her hand, raised it to his lips ; it 
trembled in his grasp, but she allowed him to re* 
tain it ; without his support, indeed, she could 
scarcely have reached the altar, so -violent were 
her emotions. 

A friar from a monastery at some distance 
had been procured to perform the ceremony, 
which imnie^ately commenced ; but the rap- 
ture that such a moment might once have im- 
rarted to the heart of Sebergham was now unfek« 
The sudden consideration of what Emmeline 
was likely to suffer from the step she was taking, 
should she ever discover what had really happen- 
ed — of the conduct he had been led to pursue 
for the attainment of her hand— of the motives 
that had instigated him to seek it thus in secret, 
operated too powerfully on his mind to render 
him capable of the slightest sensation of joy at 
the instant. 

The silence and gloom of the hour, the kind 
of mysterious obscurity in which every object 
was beginning to be involved, had the effect of 
rendering stiU more oppressive his feelings, from < 
the kind of indication they seemed to give of his 
wish for secrecy in the present instance, or 
rather the fearful motives that made him desir- 
ous of it. 
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Bbt in this state he did not Iqns remain : to be 
iSBcred she was his, their interests irrevoodiiy 
blended, and consequently all further appre- 
henaton of injury through her means idle, yet re- 
main unmoved, was not possible. 

Yielding to the reviving ardour of his feelings, 
he attempted to clasp her to his bosom at the con- 
duaion of the ceremony, but resisting the eflbrt 
and eluding his embrace, she tottered to a small 
adjoining chamber. 

Dismissing the friar, and confidential domes- 
tic who had witnessed the ceremony, he hastily 
followed, and again attempting to fold her in hia 
arms, was again repulsed. 

Irritated, alarmed, forgetful of his solemn pro- 
mise to leave her unmolested till their marriage 
was publicly celebrated, he was on the point of 
indignantly expostulating with her on her con- 
duct, when hastily approaching steps made him 
suddenly pause, and occaMoned her to involun- 
tarily hurry from the apartment to prevent intru- 
sion. 

At a little distance from it she encountered one 
of the pages of the Castle, who, \he instant he 
beheld her, informed her he had been seeking 
her every where, for the purpose of inquiring 
whether lord Sebergham was not then with her ; 
' a stranger, on business that admitted not of de- 
lay,' he said, ' having been directed thither from 
the Abbey after him.' 

Eromeline, for a moment, hesitated to reply 
in the affirmative, lest the evident secrecy of 
his present visit should occasion unpleasant 
conjectures. Unwilling, however, to utter a 
'or disappoint the person who so 

Ta 
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anxiously sought him, she was then led to do 
80 ; and having pointed to the apartment where 
he was to be found, turned into anothert 

But scarcely had she shut herself within this, 
in order to give a loose to the feelings that swell- 
ed her heart almost to bursting, to indulge, with* 
out restraint, the wild anguish that pervaded it, 
at the idea of what she had done, ere a violent 
tumult in the adjoining passage caused her to 
start from the seat on which she had thrown her- 
self, and hastily unbolt the door. 

Tremblingly advancing from it, she beheld 
lord Sebergham struggling to free himself from 
the grasp of an athletic stranger. Confused, 
alarmed, involuntarily and falteringly Emmeline 
demanded the meaning of what she saw. Start* 
ing at the sound of her voice, the guilty Seberg* 
ham hastily turned, and after surveying her for 
a moment with a haggard expression of counte- 
nance, with a sudden effort of desperation burst 
from the person who held him, and rushing down 
the vaulted passage immediately leading to the 
chapel, disappeared within it. 

The stranger followed, but was prevented con- 
tinuing the pursuit, by his inability to open the 
folding doors through which the alarmed Seberg- 
ham had effected his escape. Returning to the 
dreadfully-agitated Emmeline — * I am sorry, la- 
dy,' he said, ^ to cause you this alarm ; but for 
any shock your feelings may receive through my 
means, I trust the misery I may have to congra- 
tulate myself on saving you from will be a recom- 
pence ; but allow me to support you to a seat, for 
you look faint.' 

Faint ! oh Heavens ! how inadequate would 
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any language have been to express what she felt 
at the moment ! the shuddering horror that gave 
to her couDtccance a ghastljr hue, at the idea of 
what he had to tell ! 

Some minutes elapsed ere she was able to raise 
herself from the arm, which, in apprehension of 
her falling, he had eagerly extended for her sup- 
port ; then a little recovering — ' Explain ynur- 
telf, I conjure you!* she cried, as she proceeded 
with him to the apartment she had just quitted, 
and where a solitary lamp shed a pale melancholy 
light, just sufficient to permit objects to be dis- 
cerned* 

Sir Roland (for it was him), the anxious friend 
of the unfortunate Edmund, had no hesitation in 
obeying her ; seating himself beside her, he pro- 
ceeded briefly to relate who he was, and the man- 
ner in which that hapless youth and he had be- 
come acquainted. 

Having recounted all that had happened in 
France, and previous to their separation in Lon- 
don, he thus continued — ' At length ascertaining 
that lord Pendcnnis was at one of his seats in 
Cornwall, without any immediate intention of re- 
turning to the capital, as in the first instance I 
had been given to understand was the case, anxi- 
ous to know how far I might depend on him, and 
to rejoin Edmund, I determined, in consequence, 
on a journey hitht:r. 

* Reaching his residence, I had no difficulty, 
on announcing my name, in obtaining admission 
to htm, and met with a reception that fully justi- 
fied every expectation the remembrance of bia 
former friendship had excited. 
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^ But^ alas ! how transient was the happiness 
diis inspired, when, on proceeding to the place 
where I expected either to have met with Ed- 
mund, or heard some satisfactory tidings of him, 
I was disappointed of both ! 

^ At first, the people of the cottage denied that 
he had ever been their inmate ; but oil my per- 
sisting in asserting a contrary conviction, they at 
last acknowledged, but with evident reluctance, 
that he had been there for a few days, but posi- 
tively affirmed they knew nothing of him from 
the time of his quitting them. 

* The alarm excited by their manner led to 
other inquiries amongst the neighbouring cotta- 
ges, the result of which was increased agitation, 
in consequence of learning, that about uie time 
he was said to have left them, an unknown youth 
was found murdered in this domain ! 

' Trembling with presageful fears, I received 
a direction to the spot, and closely examining 
about it, discovered a dagger, crusted over with 
blood, beneath a tuft of grass. 

^ The richness of the hilt announcing it to have 
belonged to no vulgar person, too strongly con- 
firmed the suspicion that had previously pervad- 
ed my mind, not to induce me to determine on 
seeking lord Sebergham immediately. 

* Accordingly I lost no time in bending my 
steps to the Abbey of Launceston, where I-auc- 
ceeded in learning he had, for the present, taken 
\jp his abode. 

* Reaching it, I was disappointed of seeing him 
directly, but informed I should probably find him 
here, and hither, therefore, straightway hasten- 
ed ; but was again led to believe I should not ob- 
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tain an imme^ate intenkw, from not being- 
able to wcerum « ooce whether or not he w» 
really here. 

* At length informed he was, I was conducted 
to him. The aittendant who shewed the way re- 
tiring on punting out the apartment where he 
me, there was nothing to restrain laj feelings. 

* Unable, from the emotions I e^erienced at ' 
aeeing him, to maintain any mastery over myself, 
Z darted to bitn, and producing the dagger, de- 
manded, as I seized his arm, whether he knew 

* He started as it gleamed in his sight, and 
Mruggled to free himself from my grasp ; but 
forcibly retaining it, I vowed never to lose sight 
ufhimtilllhad consimed him to (he punish- 
ment he merited. He has, notwithstanding, 
Inwever, contrived to escape, but it is only for 
S.time ; die Tengeance I thirst for will render me 
tjOo indefiitigable to permit him to do so efiectual- 
ly ; his fli^ is a proof of his guilt that {daces it 
beycmd a donbt, mad consequendy wilt not per- 
mit me to have any hesitatioa in openly accusing 
him.' 

Emmeline wrung her hands despairingly-.. 
' Oh God ! ray God ! wlut will become of me f 
she exclaimed in tones of agony ; her head sunic 
back, and, for a few minutes, life appeared to 
have forsaken her frame. 

Reviving, she found nr Koland busied in cha- 
fing her temples. Raising her languid eyes to 
his—* Murdered— murdered *' she fiuntly cried, 
as if she had still been listening to him, ' Oh, 
mercifiil powers* and by lord Sebergharo !' 

* That you afaoiikl fcd horror at the thought^ 
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I marvel not,' said sir Roland — ^ horror at the 
idea of your narrow escape from an union with a 
wretch guilty of murder, whom it were almost 
impious to doubt an ignominious fate awaiting, 
and whose alliance of course must have entauled 
lasting shame and wretchedness upon you.' 

Emmeline groaned, and again wrung her 
hands ; with difficulty could she prevent herself 
shrieking aloud — ^with difficulty giving utterance 
to the wild anguish, the terrible despair of her 
soul. 

Earnestly, wistfully, she looked at sir Roland ; 
for a moment she meditated revealing to him the 
dreadful predicament in which she had placed 
herself, and at his feet imploring mercy. 

But her very soul shrunk from the though^; 
and could she bring herself to make the dreaded 
confession, was there any great probability of its 

E roving of avail F— K>h no ; she could not flatter 
erself there was— could not be induced to be- 
lieve that consideration for her feelings would 
lead sir Roland to forego his just resentment for 
the murder of his adopted son. 

But though she could not force herself to make 
an effort for dissuading him from his pursuit of 
the guilty Sebergham, not calmly could she think 
of the consequences that might result from it. 

The wildness of her looks, the varying hue of 
her cheek, alarmed sir Roland in a manner that 
made him exert himself to soothe her ; but the 
arguments he had recourse to for the purpose 
were of a nature rather to heighten than idlay her 
emotions; and at length, overpowered by the 
ajgony they inflicted, she again fainted away. 

He now called for assistance, and only waited 
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to depart till he saw her recover, convinced she 
was in a state that would not admit of a further 
conference then ; and anxious, besides, to lose no 
further time in taking measures for the apprehen- 
sion of lord Sebergham, lest a longer delay should 
enable him to elude his vengeance. 

From the wild fears it was calculated to sug- 
gc^t| Emmeline would probably have made an 
.pBart to oppose his departure, but for a dread of 
^i'^Bciting suspicions by doing so. The more she 
' reflected on the light in which he regarded lord 
Sebergham, the more did she shrink from the 
idea of letting him suppose she was interested ill 
his fate. - 

Unable to endure observation, to control her 
agonizing feelings, she repaired to her chamber 
the moment he was gone ; and shutting herself 
in, with a command to her wondering attendants 
not to approach till summoned, threw herself on 
her knees, to supplicate Heaven's forgiveness for 
^e crimes, the misery, she could not avoid ac- 
cusing herself of having, in some degree, been 
the occasion of. ^ But oh ! can I ever forgive 
myself!' in agony she cried, * ever forgive my- 
self the reflection of having practised dissimula- 
tion and deception — of havmg suffered an un- 
warrantable pride to seduce me from the path of 
integrity and truth !— -Edmund, dear unfor- 
tunate ! how art thou already avenged for my 
perfidy to thee ! shrinking from thy alliance be- 
cause I thought it mij^ht doom me to obscurity, 
I have wedded myself to disgrace. Ah ! what 
would be my extacy to have the power of ex- 
changing the one for the other, and thus avoiding 
the humiliation that now threatens me ! Yet oh 1 
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far the sake of him who gave me being, miy I 
escape it ! on his account I must pray— I must 
hope, that thy cruel destroyer may succeed in 
duding earthly vengeance.' 

But though he should, thoush the punishnient 
he merited might be averted from him, still she 
felt that die reflection of being connected widi a 
being deserving of it must doom her to 
wretchedness* 

The constant terror too in which she 

be in of this fatal connexion being disclosed, 

thus all she had wished concealed, all she hadt 
sacrificed, her peace, her every hope of happinesSf 
for the purpose of keeping from the knowledge 
of her father, revealed to him, could not &il, she 
was aware, of keepine her in a state of misery. 

Whichever way shelooked, she behdd nothing 
but images of horror ; her brain almost turned 
at the contemplation ; and but for her widowed 
parent, she would have been almost tempted to 
supplicate a quick release from the angubh she 
endured. 

Starting at every sound, trembling with api^re* 
hension of every moihent hearing th^ tidings she 
dreaded, the night was passed in dismay and 
watchfulness. 

Fainting with langour, she quitted her chaoft- 
ber in xhe morning, as soon as the unbarrinff of 
the Castle gates permitted her to go abroadTbut 
she was too heavily opprest to ^low the balmy 
air to have a reviving effect upan her. The song 
of the soaring lark, die cheerhd sounds that mark 
the rise of day, and which were wont to commu- 
nicate such joyous sensations to her heart, were 
now unheeded. Pale and disconsolate, she mov- 
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ed almost mechanically along, till coming to a 
aequestered spot, she threw herself on the turf, 
and in tears, wrung from her by agony, gave way 
to her feelings. 

Suddenly an approaching step made her look 
up, and she beheld the friar who had performed 
the marriage ceremony the preceding evening, 
C^pjp R towards her. Starting from the ground, 
^I^PvSnld have hastened to meet him, but was 
Vj^mnted by the trepidation she was thrown into 
"^PBie idea of the motive to which his visit might 
be owing. 

Perceivingheragitation,hequickened his pace, 
and in a soothing voice, on reaching her, desired 
her to compose herself, for all might yet be well* 

* That your sufferings should he what your 
haggard cheek proclaiins them, I cannot wonder, 
my daughter,' he cried ; * but when I inform you 
that he for whom your fears must have been so 
greatly excited is out of the reach of danger, I 
trust they will be alleviated. The earl,' in a low- 
er tone he added, * overtook me in my way back 
to my monastery ; he confessed all to me ; and 
through my assistance, with the confidential at- 
tendant who witnessed your marriage, was ena- 
bled to effect his escape to France : you see, 
therefore, there is no reason for the wild terror 
your looks express.' 

la a transport of grateful joy, Emmeline fell 
on her knees at this intimation. ^Whatever oth- 
er misery betides mc then,' she exclaimed, ' at 
least I may indulge a hope of being saved the 
ezcruciatibg one of tlunking the indignation of 
n^ father likely to be roused through my means.' 

TO£. I. U 
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* Doubtless/ returned the monk ; ^ there is 
now liitle danger of any ignominious fate befall- 
ing the earl, or of course the baron having reason 
to reproach you for bringing disgrace on hinni ^ 
lord Sebergham is not without a sanguine hope 
of being able, from his representation of the af- 
fair to the king, to obtain his forgiveness for it ; 
should he be disappointed, however, he 
me to bid you hold yourself in readinei 
him abroad.' 

Emmeline shrunk with dismay at this in! 
tion ; she had tried to hope, that if destined" 
continue a wanderer^ an exile from his nadve 
country, he would not have the cruelty to attempt 
making her share his fate. Fearful from it that 
an immediate disclosure of their union was me- 
ditated, she grasped the arm of the friar ; and 
still kneeling on the dewy grass at his feet, be- 
sought him, in the most energetic manner, not to 
reveal it for the present. 

Assisting her to rise, he mildly assured her he 
had no such intention, the earl at the moment of 
parting having informed him, that except pre- 
vented returning to his native kingdom, nothing 
should induce him to violate the promise he had 
given her, of keeping secret the ceremony that 
had already taken place. 

This wr.s some little consolation to the unhap- 
py Einint-'line ; but she had undergone too much 
for her strength ; a sudden shivering seized her 
frame, and but for the support of the friar, she 
>vould have been unable to have returned to the 
Castle. 

A burning fever ensued ; and from the con- 
sternation excited by her danger, it was deemed 
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expedient to dispatch a messenger to the baron, 
in Gloucestershire, where he then was, at the 
bouse of a IciDsman. 

If Sir Ingelrant, the name of this kinsman, was 
Ac son of a half-brother, and his next heir in de- 
&utt of issue. Early left his own master, pas- 
sions, naturally turbulent, had, in consequence of 
« freedom ^om control, led him into va- 
:eBses, many of a degrading nature, and 
I highly disgusted and incensed hia un- 
1 induce him Co drop all intercourse with 
I which probably would never have been 
renewed, but for his interference, being request- 
ed in a manner that would not permit him to re- 
fuse it, relative to a dispute in which he had em- 
broiled himself with a haughty Welch chieftain, 
whose lands lay coniiguous to his in Gloucester- 
■hire, and which threatened to lead to fearful 
consequences, if some amicable adjustment did 
not speedily take place. 

But to the consid^ation of what he owed his 
child every other gave way. No sooner had he 
learnt her danger, than he sec out for his Castle, 
nor suiTcred himself to pause, even for necessary 
refreshment, till he had reached it. 

Having heard of lord Sebergham's return te 
ks vicinity, he was not a little surprised at find- 
ing him absent from it at such a time j but the 
circumstance was soon accounted for, in a man- 
ner that prevented its any longer occasioning him 
such a sensation. 

Scarcely had he alighted, ere sir Roland, anx- 
ious about Emlneline, arrived from lord Penden- 
nis, whither he had returned from the Casde ; 
Bitd being announced to him, an explanatioa took 
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place, that allowed him no longer to wonder at 
what had previously appeared strange. 

In proportion to the horror and indignation he 
felt at the atrocity of lord Sebergham, was his 
thankfulness and joy for the imaguied escape of 
his Emmeline from the misery and disgrace of 
an alliance with him. 

That the narrowness of this should h; 
fected her in the manner he concluded it 
could not wonder ; but if spared to his p] 
time and soothing attentions would, he 
gradually enable her to overcome the shock 
gentle spirits had sustained. 

He united with sir Roland in fervendy hoping 
the guilty fugitive might yet meet with the fate 
he merited ; and deeply lamenting tfie unhappy 
one of the unfortunate Edmund. Could any 
thing have afforded him consolation during the 
dreadful period he was led to entertain fears for 
the life of Emmeline, it would have been the con* 
viction of her worth, afforded by the universal 
grief and dismay her danger excited. 

At length he beheld a prospect of her being 
restored to him ; but her recovery was slow, and 
long dubious. 

As the subsiding of her delirium permitted her 
again to understand what was passing about her, 
how deeply was she affected by the grief and so- 
licitude of her father, his half-breathed ejacula* 
tions for her recovery ! — how deeply to think 
that the period might yet come, in which, in bit- 
terness of soul, he might be led to deplore Hea- 
ven's appearing to have hearkened to him in this 
instance ! 
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'Diough she shuddered to pronounce his name, 
yet so great was her anxiety to leam Bomething 
of him, from the disclosure she dreaded, should 
he be discovered, that not long could she refrain 
from making an inquiry concemtog the guilty 
Sebergham, and had the consolation of hearing 
thgt as yet he had escaped pursuit. 

transient was the ease this information im- 
to her harassed mind, so resolutely bent 
Roland, who, on her recovery, became an 
It constant inmate at the Castle, in conse. 
quence of the high esteem and partiality conceiv- 
ed for lum by the baron, involuntarily avow him- 
self on avenging the fate of his beloved Edmund. 



CHAPTER XV. 

■ — .^ ■■ " This pomp of horror 
Ib lit to feed the frenzy in my bouI i 
Here's room for meditation, ev'n to madness. 
Till the nund bunts with thioking." 

Impelled by melancholy, and the cruel con- 
flicts she was enduring, to shun society and ob- 
servation, when sufficiently recovered to in- 
hale again abroad the breath of Heaven, the 
gloomiest and least frequtinted parts of the do- 
main became the favourite haunts of Emmeline. 
The reign of summer was now over, and in 
the qaietude of the forsaken fields, the changing 
U3 
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aspect of the woods, the kind of languid stillness 
that at times seemed to prevail o'er aHlj there was 
something that at once soothed her feelings, yet 
heightened her melancholy. 

Lulled into a kind of mournful tranquillity one 
evening, a transient forgetfulness of the fears that 
tormented her, and which frequently reduced her 
to a state of terror that made her start 
sound, and wildly hurry from the Casi 
almost unconsciously strayed beyond hei 
limits, nor thought of turning till the dee] 
gloom of the shades reminded her of the len(^ 
of time she had been out. Accordingly, she was 
on the point of doing so, when chancing to raise 
her eyes from the ground, on which they had 
hitherto been dejectedly fixed, she caught, 
through an opening in the trees, a glimpse of 
the burial-place of the Lestwithiel family — a ru- 
ined pile, once of vast extent, and whose ponder- 
ous arches, and moss-clad spires, for many a mile 
the lonely traveller's guide, still proclaimed what, 
in its days of pristine magnificence, it had been. 

Emmeline gazed intently at it, and for a mo- 
ment hesitated ; then urged by an impulse she 
could not brmg herself to resist, she began to as- 
t:end the grass-grown path that led to it, in many 
places scarcely passable from the encroaching 
trees. 

The swelling column, tufted with weeds, the 
Gothic sweep of the noble windows, the peaked 
roof, half lost in air, and half, by straining her 
sight, kept in view, excited mingled passions^^ 
a sensation of terror and delight. 

But yielding to the former, she involuntarily 
paused on reaching the porch. 'Hie solemn 
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gloom of the yews that shadowed it, the loneli- 
ness and dread silence of the place, suddenly in- 
spired her with feelings that rendered her unwil- 
ling to advance. 

These, however, were but momentary ; ^a^ain 
she felt herself urged forward by a resistless im- 
pulse — that kind of gloomy melancholy which 
es us voluntarily seek objects of awe and ter*- 
f. The door, no longer secured by fastenings, 
* her ready admission ; for even here the sa- 
gious hand of violence had been busy ; but 
as it fell back, after her passing through, with a 
grating noise on its rusty hinges, that echoing 
through the vaulted aisles, disturbed the sacred 
silence of this region of the dead, she could not 
help again shuddering and pausing for an insta^t• 
Then a little recovering herself, she slowly ad- 
vanced ; and lightly treading over many a grave, 
marked by sculptured stones, defaced and worn 
away in many places, found herself at last before 
the stately monument of the Lestwithiel family, 
covering the subterraneous chapel where their 
remains were deposited, and to which an iron 
door in the front gave admission. The image of 
£dmund rose to her view at the moment ; she 
sighed, she wept, she called upon his name-.- 
* Oh, unhappy !' she cried ; *• driven from his na- 
tive land, doomed to witness the downfal of his 
house— denied, even here, in the last receptacle 
of his race, a resting-place !-<i-and was I, in some 
degree, the cause of his cruel fate !•— >through 
me were his suiferings, his sorrows, aggravated ! 
oh, my God ! how lasting will be my remorse at 
the thought !* 
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Involuntnily she sunk prostrate before the 
tonlb of his ancestors, apostrophizing his depart- 
ed spirit, and imploring him, if permitted to re- 
view this nether scene, to hearken to her suppli- 
cations, and forgive the violated vow of which 
she had to accuse herself. 

As she continued to give utterance to the an- 
guish of her heart, in lamentations for hia 
she suddenly imagined she heard a deep- ~ 
sigh ; she started, and with fancy all upi 
glanced eagerly around her ; but no living foro^ 
met h^r view. Her eye again reverting to the 
tomb, it fell upon one of the monumental figures 
she had not before noticed, and which, from the 
likeness she instantly conceived it bore to him 
she deplored, directly fixed her regard. 

The red glare of the west still resting upon a 
window near the spot, allowed her to see it dis- 
tinctly, and she continued to gaze, till, through 
the influence of a heated imagination, or the ef- 
fect produced by the wavering light that played 
over the surface of the tomb, as the trees, beheld 
from it, tossed their high branches to and fro, 
she began to fancy she saw it moving. 

Hastily rising from her kneeling posture, she 
Retreated a few paces, her sight still strained u]v 
on it, and a creeping horror thrilling through 
her veins. 

The bat flitting by her on its leathern wing at 
the moment, as through the broken windows it 
gained admission to the place, the screaming of 
the solitary birds that lodged upon the rifted bat- 
dements, and the drowsy humming of the shard- 
worn beede iu the woods^ did not tend to kasezi 
this sensauon* 
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Involuntarily Bhe made a piQ||^P^ towards 
the door, but had scarcely done ^^^Rien impell- 
ed to take another look, she plainly perceived 
soniediing advancing from the tom)>, and the next 
instant heard a sound resembling that of marble 
feet upon the pavement. 

Unable any longer to control her feelings, she 
shrieked and fell ; quickly, however, recovering 
senses, she beheld, as fearfully she looked 
a pallid visage bending over her ; again she 
iltfiared an exclamation of terror, and was relaps- 
ing into insensibility, when the voice of sir Ro- 
land prevented her. 

^ pleased saints ! is it you,' she cried, as she 
feebly extended her arms to receive his assis- 
tance in rising, ^ that I see here !' 

^ Apd you too !' said sir Roland ; ^ yet from 
what I feel myself, I shou]^ not be surprised at 
meeting you in this place, for there is something 
soothing to grief in visiting a spot consecrated, 
in any particular manner, to the memory of the 
object that excites it/ 

£mmeline sighed, not without a faint blush 
passing over her cheek, from the consciousness 
that pervaded her mind at the moment. 

^Tell me,' she cried, at once agitated and 
embarrassed, ^ was it not you I heard this 
moment V 

^ Me ! no ; at the instant you screamed, I was 
in another part of the building, the passage lead-^ 
ing to the subterraneous one that communicates 
with the Castle of Lestwithiel.' 

Emmeline started and crossed herself-—^ Mer-* 
ciful powers !' she exclaimed, ^ but it must have 
been fancy !' 
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^ Whaty^jj^^^ought you heard some one, and 
to the terro^mksioned by the circumstance waa 
owing the state I found you in !' 

£mmeline answered in the affirmative—^ But 
I must have been mistaken,' she added ; ^ for 
see, see,' pointing to the tomb, as anzioudy she- 
rested her arm on his shoulder, ^ it still stands 
there !' 

^ What ?^ demanded sir Roland, in accents i/M^ 
dicative of eager curiosity. - ^^W 

Emmeline recollected herself, and blushed— 
*Oh, nothing,' she replied, ashamed of die 
weakness she was now tempted to accuse herself 
of; ^'tis too idle a fancy to reveal ; but let us 
be gone«-^ight is gathering fast round us— <md 
besides, though you may deem me foolishly su- 
perstitious for the thought, I cannot help think- 
mg a longer continuance here a kind of violation 
of the sacred silence of the dead.' 

* I have no objection to depart,' replied sir- 
Roland ; ^ on the contrary, I rather wish to do 
so ; for I, too, have seen here-^but'— evident- 
ly checking himself, *• in a place of the kindi 
one is sometimes tempted to give way to strange 
fantasies ; yet that the disembodied spirit is 
sometimes allowed to walk this earth, we have 
authority to believe.' 

* And is it a belief you yield to ? or rather 
have you had any reason to induce you to do so V 
eagerly demanded Emmeline. 

Sir Roland replied not; and involuntarily, 
from the fearful effect his silence had on her, she 
grasped his arm, and str^ned an eye of appre- 
hension through Uie murky obscurity of the dis* 
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tmt arches, in shudderiBg expectatiOB of behold- 
tog some object of terror. 

At length they found themselvea without the 
walls, but had not altvanced above a few yards, 
«hen involuntarily looking back, they beheld 
the door which they had carefully closed, 
half opening, and something shadowy appear- 
ing at It. 

< ; Emmeline shrieked, and forcing away her arm 
^Bbm her companion, on whom she was leaning, 
darted into »iother path ; sir Holand hastily 
followed, but could notprevail on herto return, 
though aware in this direction they should have 
to encounter greater obstacles than in the other ; 
and gradually led to believe that to some sudden 
gust of air was owing the opening of the door, 
and that what they had seen at it was but a gleam 
of light trom an opposite window. 

After winding down a considerable descent 
through the trees, the solemn sound of falling 
waters met their car, and presently after they be- 
held a beautiful lake, fed by the cascade they 
heard, spreading its limpid bosom to the sky. 

The banks rose wild and precipitous on every 
side, hung with streaming shrubs, and hollowed 
in many places into deep cavities, < moss lined, 
and overhead with flowering umbrage shaded.* 

Emmeline could not view the scene without 
admiration, and which the beams of a rising 
moon distinctly revealed ; yet in the deep gloom 
and profound stillness of the adjacent woods, was 
there something too awful not rather to renew 
than dissipate her recent sensations. 

Sir Ro^d, not less charmed with it, involun- 
tarily paused ; as he stood at the edge of the 
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water, a shadow moving on its surfkce, at no 
great distance, caused him and his companion 
to direct their eyes to the spot, and they beheld 
a human figure apparently sinking within it from 
their gaze. 

Emmeline crossed herself, and hurried from 
the spot ; sir Roland followed ; in extreme a^- 
tation he caught the arm of Emmeline — *• You 
saw it too!' he cried; ^oh! the same was the 
figure that flitted past me in the ruin — the peffic^ 
features are those of Edmund, and no longer 
can I doubt its being his spirit I have seen, ap- 
pearing to remind me of his unrevenged fate^ or 
rather indirectly reproach me for allowing it to 
remain so long unatoned for; but by the blessed 
saints I swear, no longer will I suffer vengeance 
to slumber ! to-morrow, in person, will I renew 
the inquiries which the spells of hospitality have 
too long occasioned me to remit, nor cease them 
till I have either succeeded in bringing hia base 
assassin to justice, or ascertaining that he is be- 
yond the reach of any man can inflict ! — Never 
shall I cease accusing myself for having a moment 
slackened in my pursuit ; but in the unexpected 
kindness of your noble father there was some- 
thing so soothing to my harassed spirit— in your 
converse, too, a gratification so great, feeling, as 
I saw you did, the fate of my Edmund, that I 
knew not how to tear myself from the enjoyment 
of either.' 

Emmeline shuddered, and in convulsive emo- 
tion sunk at his feet ; she grasped his arm, she 
looked up in his face — she would have spoken, 
but her lips refused giving utterance to the dread- 
ful truth. 
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To aekaowledge herself the wife of him he had 
temded with the name of aaiassin, and Irorn 
her broken faith unworthy of the love uf iiiin he 
iMDcnted — imworthy of the regard in which, 
at an object imagined deservedly dear to him, 
he beheld her, was more than she could force 
herself to do. 

Mistaking the cause of her emotion, sir Ro- 
land gently raised her — 'That you should feel 
^Jiorror-Btruclc,' he cried, in accents indicative of 
the greatest tenderness, 'whenever the perfidious 
Sebergham is brought to your recolleciion, I 
cannot wonder, bo great must have been your 
misery, had not a timely discovery of his base-* 
ness taken place— even I myself shudder at the 
thought of your narrow escape from him, so 
mortal a stab to the happiness of your father am 
I convinced your union with him must have 
given, from the guilt he has incurred.' 

Emrocline claspt her hands despairingly— 
'Oh! in mercy,' she wildly supplicated, 'dwefl 
not on the subject! to think that my father may 
—might, I mean,' ahe added^ with quickness re- 
collecting herself, ' have incurred misery through 
my means, is more Chan I can with calmness 
endure.' 

That this should be the case, sir Roland 
could not wonder, consequently he experienced 
no surprise at the agitation she betrayed. 

Within sight of the Castle, Emmcline again 
paused for an instant, to desire, in addition to 
what she had previously requested, that he 
might not menuon to the baron where he had 
met her that evening, being unwilling to let him 
imagine her such a prey to melancholy, as most 
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be the case should he learn ; neither, for the pre- 
sent, any thing on the subject of their recent 
alarm. 

Sir Roland readily promised what she requir- 
ed ; and entering the hall, they found the baron 
pensively musing over a book. He laid it aside 
at their entrance, not without some litde surprise 
at seeing them together, having imagined his 
daughter in her chamber. 

In this belief she would have allowed him to 
remain, by retiring to it the moment she re- 
entered the Castle, but for a kind of feeling- 
that made her shrink with something of dis- 
may from the idea of being alone, the supersti- 
tious dread that the incident of the evening had 
awakened. 

Making a slight indisposition the pretext for 
having quitted it, no further surprise was ex- 
pressed at her appearance with air Roland ; 
but the conversation that ensued was not of 
a nature to relieve her spirits, or dissipate the 
awful impression made upon her mind by recent 
circumstances. 

The year was now sufficiently declined to 
often render, at the close of day, the warmth of 
the blazing hearth again grateful. ^ Fast ap- 
proaches the season of social comfort,' cried the 
baron, as he motioned his companions to draw 
nearer to the fire, by which they saw him seated ; 
* but alas ! to witness a change that renders cheer- 
less to me the idea of its pleasures !' 

He sighed, and a tear fell to the memory of 
her he had lost : an answering sigh escaped the 
bosom of Emmeline, and, like him, her eyes 
overflowed. Alas ! she reflected that the change 
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he alluded to was not the only one thnt had takes 
{riace in the domcBtic happiness of the Castle, 
tfaftt the hopes he still doubtlessly imagined she 
cherished of felicity were for ever lost, that ere 
long he might indeed be doomed to solitude and 
despair, by having her torn from his widowed 
arms. 

Sir Roland looked tenderly at each — * Ah ! 
myfriends,' he cried, in a toneof sympathy,' who 
can hope or expect that the revolving seaaons 
will still find them in possession of unrnterrupt- 
ed happiness, of all that was once granted to 
their wishes ? Every thing thing in life is deB> 
lined to change, and have its period — no more 
to seek it j wave follows wave, from their native 
source to the devouring main. The green foli- 
age that gives such beauty to our bowers, ere 
long strews the Up of earth with withered 
leavesj and even time, that in its progress, like 
a rapid stream, still bears away fi'om us what we 
most loved and prized, but presses onward to be 
lost in eternity. 

' To the general doom 'tis our duty then and 
wisdom to submit, more especially when for 
what we have lost, something remains to console 
us. In the tenderness, the virtues of her who 
has been spared you,' particularly addressing 
the baron, ' what a source of consolation must 
you find for her whom it has been the will of 
Heaven to recall from you !' 

' Gratefully I acknowledge the truth of Uie 
remark,* replied the baron, with a devout in- 
clinatioti of his head ; * but there is a species of 
mournful regret not inconsistent with reaigu- 
tioQ, and such I moat ever cherish for her I luve 
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lost ; but my child,' observing the falling tears of 
Emmelipe, ^ how is it that I have tpuched on 
this distressing theme? yet, in paying a tribute of 
grief to the memory of those we have loved, is 
Siere something soothing to the heart* Oh, my 
Emmeline V fondly clasping her to his bosom, Ha 
thy felicity can I now alone find any ! all I now 
desire of Heaven is, to allow me to see thee hap* 
pily settled ere I depart hence*' 

Emmeline shook with emotion. * Alas ! un* 
happy parent,' she sighed to herself, as almost 
convulsivelv shegraaped his hand in hers, ^ never, 
never can tnat fond wish be now accomplished !' 
She started up ; her agony was too great for 
passive endurance; and rmier than betray it, 
she preferred encountering the solitude she had 
just shrunk fronu 

Shut up in her chamber, in prayer her troubled 
spirit sought to regain composure ; but her agi- 
tation was too great to allow of its beioR speedily 
subdued ; and the superstidous dread £at began 
again to prevail over tier, as her thoughts invol* 
untarily reverted to her visit to the ruin, was not 
by any means calculated to lessen it. 

Unable to think of repose, yet equally to en- 
dure her present reflections, she suddenly be- 
thought her of obtaining the book which the 
baron had been reading that evening, and which 
she knew to be an old history of the early 
Crusades, interspersed with curious anecdotes 
and legends, well calculated to engage and ab- 
stract the attention. 

Accordingly, taking up her taper, she quitted 
her chamber, for the purpose of repairing to the 
haU where they had been sitting, in quest of it. 
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A prolbund silence reigned by this time within 
die Castle ; the witching; hour was come, and 
the monotonous vibnitions of an old clock in one 
of the turrets above was the only sound she heard, 
save now and then the hooiing of the melancholy 
bird of night from the battlements. 

At length she reached the hall, and readily 
&Dding the book, had her curiosity so strongly 
■: excited by a passage at which she chanctd tu 
open it, as to be induced to draw a chair to a ta- 
ble, and commence reading there. 

She had not long been engaged in this manner, 
when she fancied she heard a movement near 
her ; she started and looked up, but nothing mtt 
her view ; and after listening with suspended 
respiration for a few minutes, without hearing^ .. 
repetition of the sound, she was tempted to ima- 
gine it either an imaginary one, or else one of 
those unaccountabli: noises that are sometime? 
beard in old buildings. 

Notwithstanding, however, shi.' could not bring 
herself to resume her book ; the remoteness of 
the hall from the occupied, parts of the Casde 
had occurred to her, and from [liis circumstance, 
she could not help feeling a sens^itiun of dismay 
at finding herself there, especially when she re- 
flected that this was ^e hour in which the awful 
visitations she could not avoid believing, from what ' 
had recently happened, sometimes allowed, wre 
generally supposed to take place, and ' the 4l*^ 
derer whets his knife,* 

At either side were ranged coats of mail, and 
behind one of these, as she rose tn retire, sht» 
caught a'glimpse of an athletic figure stealing. 
Xs 
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But great as was her terror at the moment, 
the hnd sufficient command over herself to chcclc 
the screnm that was bursting from hejT lips. 
I'o let the t'illain suspect he was discovered, for 
siiich it was impossible to avoid supposing the 
jicTscn she h:id seen, would be, she felt persuaded, 
to incur immediate death. 

Accordingly she forced herself to loiter yet a 
little longer in the haU, now, for the purpose of 
better deceiving, pretending to repeat something 
to herself, though her lips quivered with fear, 
now to carelessly glance round her ; but when 
at length she reached a door leading to another 
staircase than the one by which she had just de- 
scended, she could no longer command herself; 
parting fonvard she hastily secured it, and fled 
along the passage ; but at the end of which s'^ 
involuntarily paused, there being no other way 
of gaining her apartment but by passing through 
the chamber where the murdered Edmund had 
been laid. 

Her very soul revolted from the idea of ca- 
tering this, but her doing so was unavoidable ; 
and endeavouring, therefore, to collect herself, 
or rather accusing herself of weakness for shrink- 
ing at the thought, she tremblingly unclosed the 
door. A sudden gii3t of air, as she did so, 
obliging her to pause, in order to prevent her 
lamp being extinguished, her eyes fearfully wan- 
djpd, and glancing over tlie table on which the 
body had been laid, fell upon a pale visage, 
slowly rising to view above it. She shrieked, 
and fiilnted. Recovering, she found herself 
resting on her bed, with her woman busied about 
her i she started up, and rubbing her eyes. 
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* Have I not been dreanting ?* she wUdly <]«• 
maoded. 

' The holy saints preserve us ! that's more, I 
sin sure, than I can tell,' answered Maud ; ' but 
if your litdyship wasn't, I can tell who was.' 

* First tell me,' impatiently demanded Emme- 
tine, '■ how I came here — or you to my assist- 
ance >' 

* Why, the French knight called me. As I 
was about telling your ladyship, I had been list- 
ening to>night to some curious stories of God- 
Irey's about giants -, and so my head being full of 
them when I went to bed, I began to dream that 
there were such terrible monsters again in the 
world, and. that one of them felt in love with me, 
and upon my refusing to have him, came t» 
storm the Castle ; and ao strong was the belief 
upon my mind, that when at last the Icnocks of 
sir Roland woke me, I could not help thinking 
it was him I still heard thundering at the door ; 
and from the fright I was in at the thought, felt 
unable to move for some time ; when at last I 
summoned courage for the purpose, he told me 
his errand, and accordingly I hastened hither.' 

* Strange !' said Emmdine, musing, unable to 
assign any reason for his coming to the apart- 
ment where he had found her, 

' Ay, strange, indeed !' echoed Maud ; ' 'tis 
enough to puzzle one to think what he can be 
doing roaming about the Castle at such an fiour 
by himself.' 

* 1 must speak to him directly,* said Emme> 
line, changing, in consequence of hearing he was 
still up, her first intention of alarming the Castle. 
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' Oh clear, I hope not, my lady ; far the pas- 
BftKCB leading to his chamber are bo diBmal at 
this hour, that I should be quite scared to ven- 
ture through them, more especially as I know 
the Castle has been troubled ever sioce that poor 
murdered youth was brought to it, and will 
doubtUsB continue so, till nia death has been 
avenged.' 

' Peace !' said Emmelioe, involuntarily shud- 
dering at the assertion ; ' I want you not to tT«- 
verae them by yourself — but, hark ! is there not 
a noise in the gallery V 

Maud, retreating to the other side of the room, 
answered in the affirmative. 

Emmeline listened for another minute, and 
then ventured to open the door ; but could not 
help starting back at finding air Roland dose to 

' I have alarmed you, I fear,' he crted ; * but 
I come for the purpose of relieving your appre- 
hensions, by assurmg you they are groundlesa, 
as, in the morning, when you hear the circum- 
stance to which they were owing, you'll be con- 
vinced.* 

Emmeline was all amazement.—* You know 
it then?' she cried. 

Sir Roland nodded — ' Perfectly,' he rep! 
' but I can no more at present — good night ; n.', 
rely on it, that whatever now appears myste: i''-;.<. 
and alarming, shall be fiilly explained on .':e 
morrow.' 

The wonder of Emmeline was too attcr,', .v 
excited to permit her to he satisfied with i' is 
promise ; but he was gone in an instant, anr' )n: 
mdecorum of following him, to urge an in.i >'•■ 
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diate explanation, was too obvious to allow her to 
attempt it. 

But repose was not to be thought of ; and had 
■be been inclined to it, the loquacity of Maud, 
whom the agiutcd sute of her nerves would not 
permit her to dismiss, would have effectually 
prevented its enjoyment. At length the broken 
slnmbers of one were renewed, and absolute fa- 
tigue weighed down the eyelids of the other, 
giving her a transient respite from het sorrows. 
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